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THE FARMER TO ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


In presenting the first number of our TENTH 
volume, dressed in a New Year’s suit, we extend the 
congratulations of the season to all who have contrib- 
ee toward furnishing us with an outfit so elegant 
and becoming. Gratefully appreciating the favor 
bestowed upon our labors during the past year, we 
enter upon the duties of the present with increased 
means and facilities, and a firm determination to 
render the GENESEE Farmer sufficiently valuable to 
MERIT an augmentation of its already unparalleled 
patronage. We desire to render it usErux to all who 
may make its acquaintance—and to extend its useful- 
ness by increasing the number of its patrons and 
readers. With this object in view, we have been 
more liberal in our expenditures than many deem 
prudent, in order to present a volume eminently 
worthy of support. The reader can best decide 
whether we have succeeded, after examining the 
appearance and contents of this issue, which however 
is not so complete as we intend to make future num- 
bers of the volume. 

Relying upon the generosity of that shrewd and 
well informed portion of the Rural Population of 
America who read and think as well as work for 
themselves, we present the Farmer to its friends at 
the East and West, North and South—not unmindful 
of the fact that, whatever merit it may possess, or 
however worthy the cause it seeks to advance, its 
mission will be comparatively useless without the 
approval and influence of those who possess clear 
heads and energetic spirits. It has heretofore been 
our good fortune to receive substantial assistance 
from almost every section of our widely extended 
country —and may we not bespeak a continuance of 
the kind offices of our friends, at home and abroad, 
now that we are using every proper effort to'enhance 
the interest and value of this journal? We respect- 
fully solicit all into whose hands this number may 
fall,—whether subscribers, casual readers or borrow- 
ers, —to lend us their aid in behalf of its objects, 
either by extending its circulation or furnishing 
appropriate matter for publication in its pages. 

— —- tannnnnnnwdr,—_— 


Tas No. of the Farmer is sent to many persons 
who are not subscribers. May we not confidently 
ask those who approve of the character and objects of 
the work, to lend their kind offices toward giving it a 
general circulation in their respective localities ? 








OUR COUNTRY—ITS AREA AND RESOURCES. 
As a New Year's Salutation to thee, kind Reader, 
we desire to hold a little pleasant talk touching the 
present area, resources and prospects of our common 
Country ; and indicate some of the interests of Amer- 
ican Farmers, in shaping and controlling the destiny 
of this young and magnificent Republic. 

A wise and good Providence has imposed on the 
Freeholders of the United States responsibilities’ and 
duties, and conferred corresponding blessings and 
advantages, which stand out in this the latest age of 
the world, wholly without a parallel in its long 
history. Wecan not rightly judge of the future by 
the past ; because Human Progress and ever Expand- 
ing Intellect have made discoveries and inventions, 
infused into Society a thousand new elements and 
potent influences, the like of which were never 
before felt or known. New agents and new causes, 
as subtile as thought, as diflusive as steam and elec- 
tricity, must work out results alike unknown and 
incomprehensible, to our defective knowledge of men 
and things. Blind and ignorant as we are, and 
incapable of looking far into futurity, yet God has 
made us not only the parents, but the guardians of 
all woman-born, who are to succeed us on this planet. 

It is a great thought, a happy discovery that a two 
legged, talking animal has any duty to perform.— 
But having made the discovery, no matter by what 
means, its solemn requirements. will permit no eva- 
sion. It is a wonderful and curious fact, that every 
years advancement of civilized, christian nations, 
increases the power of Morality to punish wrong- 
doers. Witness what is transpiring in the most 
cultivated nations of Europe. Below all these popu- 
lar upheavings—this vast intellectual voleano— 
there is an unseen Providence silently evolving some 
mighty problem in which the tillers of American 
soil are destined to perform a most honorable and 
distinguished part. 

Including Texas, New Mexico, California and 
Oregon, the United States now cover an area of 
3,252,574 square miles. Estimated in acres, our 
freehold estate measures, according to the most 
careful estimates at the General Land Qffice in 
Washington, 2,081,647,360. Allow one half for 
forests and waste lands, and the other moiety will, 
with skilful tillage, feed and clothe a population two 
or three times larger than the whole number of 
human beings now on the globe. What a platfi 
for a republican theatre ! ‘a 
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Is it too much to say that the great Husbandman 
above has planted us here, as christian, moral, reason- 
ing beings, from whose government and good seed a 
a glorious harvest may be reaped in the coming 
autumn of this Western Nation? Call it weakness 
or what you please ; such is our faith. Hence our 
cheerful labor to encourage the wise culture of the 
farmers, whom Providence has so recently located 
on American soil. If these come to nought, where 
is the hope of the world? Heaven has kindled a 
vestal fire on our hills and mountains. It has 
appointed, not Roman Virgins, but iron-palmed hus- 
bandmen to protect, keep alive and ever glowing, 
the sacred flame. Farmers! you have great and 
most responsible public duties to discharge. It has 
long seemed to us that your sterling good sense and 
honesty of purpose were too little felt in directing 
aright the affairs of your State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. Your Educational, Agricultural and Eco- 
nomical Interests are not.so strictly attended to, nor 
so faithfully studied and promoted as they ought to 
be, if you would impart to your whole country the 
highest attainable prosperity. We advocate no 
untried utopian schemes. We preach not a disor- 
ganizing war of class against class. But, we do 
urge the importance of thoroughly educating, in the 
largest and best sense of the term, the whole Mind 
of the nation. From a lamentable defect in mental 
culture, more than half the hands employed in rural 
pursuits in the United States, not only misdirect and 
lose much hard work; but, they render the soil 
which is tilled, less and less productive, less and less 
capable, (without long delay or large expense,) of 
feeding and clothing a population which is ever 
adding to the number of hungry stomachs and naked 
backs, by an abiding law of Nature. This exhaust- 
ing system of planting and farming, is truly a 
national calamity. Very few good farmers at the 
North, have any knowledge of the extent and depop- 
ulating influence of this abuse of the bounties of 
God, in large districts of our country. 

If the reader attributes this impoverishment of 
cultivated lands to a “peculiar institution” in that 
portion of the Union, where the desolating effects of 
ignorant husbandry are most conspicuous, he will be 
mistaken in his opinion. Well-educated, scientific 
planters find no difficulty in improving their estates 
with such laborers as till cotton, rice and sugar 
plantations. Educate properly the Minds that direct 
rural industry, and all the rich resources of American 
soils, whether north, south, east or west, will be hus- 
banded and turned to the best possible account for the 
Union as a whole. This is what we most desire ; 
and we are pained to know that so many politicians, 
who enjoy an ephemeral reputation as statesmen, 
enact our laws and control all educational institutions, 
do not wnsrster? and care not to investigate this 
momentous subject. 

Suppose the vast public domain of the United 
States were wisely managed, and the whole of its 
nett proceeds sacredly devoted, in all coming time, to 
the wise development of the great Soul and Heart of 
the American people? What a mine of moral and 
intellectual wealth lies unsurveyed, unexplored, in 
the heads of the toiling millions of this land, where 
the People rule! What is the value of California 
gold to a Nation of Freemen, compared with sound 
morality, cultivated reason, true science in every head, 
and social contentment in every heart? If Heaven 
had withheld our present known capacity to improve 





our race, and denied every sense to enjoy all other 
pleasures than those we share in common with the 
meanest brutes, then we should be justified in regard- 
ing the animal man as everything, and the spiritual 
man as nothing. Let each be estimated at its true 
value. First, deal justly by American Mind, and its 
power over the physical elements of nature, to con- 
solidate, enrich and elevate our whole population, 
whether on the shores of the Pacific or Atlantic — 
whether on the great Gulf of the South, or the great 
Lakes of the North—will be all that the most ardent 
patriot could desire. 

Our agricultural, mineral, manufacturing and com- 
mercial resources, are altogether beyond computation. 
The danger is, that we shall prove unworthy of bless- 
ings, so numerous and transcendant. Unmerited 
wealth and undeserved prosperity have ruined millions 
of individuals, and induced the speedy downfall of 
many powerful nations. As our form of government 
makes every voter a minister of state, he should study 
to inform himself in all matters of public policy. A 
sovereign that reads little and studies less, might do 
well in some parts of Africa or Asia, but he is out of 
his kingdom in the United States. 

The larger the number of immigrants that flock to 
our happy shores, from disturbed and bleeding 
Europe, the more urgent is our duty to watch closely 
all demagogues, and provide ways and means for the 
settlement and improvement of all new comers. We 
confidently expect soon the annual arrival of a mil- 
lion of foreigners to reside permanently, and multiply 
rapidly in this country. It is indeed a land worth 
coming to; and not a few of the two hundred and 
fifty millions in Europe have already found it out. 
Wake up, young man ! — prepare yourself to act well 
your part in this wonderful drama. Tell us what 
can poor, limping Ignorance do, in a race with 
Science, with its locomotives, its steam-ships and its 
telegraph wires? Common people fail to appreciate 
the value of Science, although not a year or month 
passes in which it does not double the productive 
power of human muscles, either in the field or the 
workshop. Study, then, the uniform and unerring 
laws of nature; which, if well understood, will add 
four fold to thy happiness as a rational being, and 
place thy name among the honored of the land. 


LIME, ASHES AND GYPSUM. 








WinTER is a favorable season, when there is good 
sleighing to procure such fertilizers as lime, gypsum 
and ashes from a distance, if it be necessary to go far 
to find them. As a general thing, when a farmer 
lives some distance from lime rock and kilns, there is 
a lack of this mineral in his soil. He does not reside 
in a large wheat-growing section. Next to good 
stable manure and the contents of the vaults of 
privies, ashes, bones, gypsum, common salt and lime 
are the most valuable food of cultivated plants. Pro- 
cure and husband these with ali reasonable care. 

Much as has been written on the subject of — 
manure, particularly the liquid excretions of al 
domestic animals, the matter is still sadly neglected, 
as well as that of collecting lime, ashes, and other 
mineral elements of corps. Such neglect is not 
creditable to those that practice it. At the South, 
good farmers take great pains to collect forest leaves, 
as bedding for horses, mules, cattle and hogs. They 
form a valuable material to absorb urine and add 
much to the manure heap. 
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AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGY 





Havine discussed in former volumes of this work 


‘many subjects, particularly the nature and properties 


of the organic and inorganic elements of plants, as 
they exist in soils and the atmosphere, we shall 
advance a step or two in the volume for 1849 ; and 
endeavor to explain more fully than we have hitherto 
done, several meteorological phenomena, which are 
of equal importance in the practice and the study of 
Rural Economy. 

Rain and snow-water, dews, and the hygrometric 
condition of the air, have an important and controlling 
influence on the growth of all vegetables. The 
clearing of forests, tillage, drainage and other opera- 
tions of civilized man, affect the humidity, dryness 
and temperature of well settled and cultivated regions 
far more than is generally supposed. The most 
careful measurements of the volume and velocity of 
the Mississippi have resulted in establishing the 
interesting fact, that it now annually discharges from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent less water into the 
Gulf than it did twenty-five years ago. 

At the meeting of scientific men in Philadelphia 
last September, Professors Dickerson and Brow of 
Mississippi read an elaborate report on the Sediment 
and Water of the Mississippi ; giving the results of 
daily observations for eighteen years. 

The Mississippi Valley is found to contain a super- 
ficial area of very little short of fourteen hundred 
thousand square miles. The inquiry therefore here 
suggests itself, what may be the relative difference 
between the annual quantity of water falling into 
this valley and the annua! quantity discharged out of 
it by the river Mississippi? Jt is found by examina- 
tion of the meteor@logical register of the late Dr. H. 
Too.ry, of Natchez, that the mean annual quantity 
of water which falls at Natchez is between fifty-five 
and fifty-six inches; but as such has been taken at 
the southern extremity of the valley it may be 
regarded as an over estimate for the whole area. 
The mean quantity is therefore assumed to be fifty- 
two inches, and then by calculation we will have 
169,128,960,000,000 cubic feet as the quantity which 
FALLS annually in the whole valley, which is within 
a fraction of being twelve times the quantity which 
is discharged by the river. 

Our own opinion is, that “fifty-two inches” is too 
high an estimate for the whole area drained by the 
father of waters. It cannot, however, be less than 
an average of forty-two inches; so that nine-tenths 
of all this water evaporates where it falls, in the 
course of the year, and on the surface of the streams 
before they reach the lower valley of the Mississippi. 
Millions of acres of lowlands, once long submerged 
every season, are now dry and cultivated with but 
comparatively slight assistance from art in the way 
of embankments ; and these such as would not have 
at all been available against the overflowing effects 
of former floods and the length of time of their 
continuance. The river seldom rises to the same 
7 as formerly, and when it does it is of much 
shorter duration, and the waters are almost exclusively 
confined to the channel of the river, in place of being 
spread over almost all the bottom lands the whole 
spring and early part of the summer. ll these 
advantages are progressively but rapidly extending 
themselves, while the causes remain unsuspected or 
overlooked, but none the less secure. As a further 
evidence of the altered condition of this river, we 





may mention the circumstances, that, in former times, 
the steamboats, ascending or descending the river, 
were detained about half their time by dense fogs, 
while now hardly. any such obstructions pervade, so 
that packets succeed in making their trips to an hour, 
with no fears of such a retardation. Assuming that 
the diminution of the waters will continue in some- 
what the ratio they have recently done, the time 
cannot be far distant when all apprehension from 
inundation will in a great measure pas away. We 
further remark, as an evidence of change, that the 
quantity of floating timber or drift wood passing 
annually down the river has diminished in a far 
greater ratio than that of the water, so that the 
aggregate quantity cannot now be over fifty per cent. 
of that which formerly, passed down. 

Let us suppose that Europe shall soon send a mil- 
lion of hardy emigrants a year into this magnificent 
country ; and that we shall so deeply and thoroughly 
till the earth as to make it absorb and retain for the 
nourishment of plants nineteen-twentieths of all 
water, to escape into the atmosphere, whence it 
descended, by solar evaporation through their leaves. 
What wonderful changes must follow, in the drying 
and shrinkage of all creeks and rivers in the United 
States! In its feeble infancy, American Agriculture 
thousands of miles above Louisiana and Mississippi, 
is now conferring blessings of incalculable value on 
those States. Nor will the great Lakes escape the 
effects of increased evaporation from the felling of 
forests, deep plowing, and other new influences 
around all their borders and tributary streams. 

In connection with this subject we desire the 
reader to bear in mind that, any broad vessel set out 
to catch and hold all the water which falls in rain 
and snow, and exposed to sun and wind, will be dry 
from solar evaporation much of the fifty-two weeks 
ina year. This we regard as an interesting meteo- 
rological fact. Another fact of equal importance is, 
that all or nearly all cultivated plants, like grasses, 
grains, tubers and roots, contain while growing an 
average of some seventy-five per cent of their 
whole weight of water. To supply one’s crops with 
this abundant and indispensable element, and in a 
way to avoid an excess at any time, is a matter that 
should be studied with the utmost care and diligence. 
A good husbandman should know how to husband 
the fertilizing rains, snows and dews of heaven, as 
they fall on his fields. The water that runs off from 
plowed land on its surface, is apt to carry with it 
more or less of the soil. That which sinks deep 
into the earth and comes out in springs, takes with 
it, not only salts of lime, potash, soda, magnesia and 
iron held in solution, but carbonic, crenic, apocrenic, 
nitric and other acajs, and ammonia. In other words, 
rain - water in passing through soils dissolves out of 
them both the organic and inorganic (so called) food 
of plants. Kreng is the Greek word for a spring ; 
and Berzelius finding two organic acids in spring 
water, gave them the names “crenic” and “apocre- 
nic,” as indicative of their origin. 

It is no bad test of the fertility of a soil, to fill a 
clean barrel with it and see how much of bone earth 
(phosphate of lime,) gypsum, common salt, epsom 
salts, potash, and what we call dissolved mold, it 
will yield to warm rain-water. These being the 
constituent elements with which Nature builds up 
all vegetables we deprecate their waste as a national 
calamity. No matter how deeply they sink into the 
earth, if they remain in one’s field, and rise again to 
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deep, pervious soil can only be formed by nature or 
man, in which a great deal of water may be stored 
up for use in seasons of drouth, by a peculiar 
mechanical condition of the earth, that permits the 
atmosphere with its oxygen and carbonic acid, to 
penetrate the same. Fertility can only result from 
chemical action and changes in the several sub- 
stances in the surface of the earth. Without change, 
sand, clay, ingn, lime, mold and plants are alike 
insoluble, and worthless to feed and nourish a new 
generation of vegetables. Man must study nature 
and imitate her example if he will make in a cheap 
and economical way, a rich soil that can endure 
protracted dry weather with little injury. On this 
head we shall have more to say. In closing this 
article we desire to admonish our readers, that the 
felling of natural forests has already been carried too 
far in many portions of the United States; and 
that excessive tillage in growing cotton, tobacco, 
corn and wheat for export, is fast leaching, wasting 
and consuming millions of acres of the best lands in 
the Union. There is neither wisdom, moderation, nor 
present benefit in this popular system of agriculture. 

We will talk about Dews and the Dew Pornt in 
our next. 








HAY, STRAW, AND CORN STALK CUTTER. 

Tue above is a figure of Ruggles, Nourse, & 
Mason’s Straw Cutter, to Which was awarded the 
first premium at the State Fair at Buffalo, in Sep- 


tember last. Though we are not prepared to say it 
is the best cutting machine extant, we believe it to 
be one of the most perfect and durable. The knives 
are set upon the circumference of the cylinder, and 
cut against a roller of raw-hide, as represented in the 
engraving. The manufacturers claim that this 
machine possesses the following named advantages : 
‘* First—The knives being straight, are readily ground 
or sharpened by the purchaser or operator, Second—They 
ean be replaced by a common blacksmith when worn out 
or broken. Third— The knives are made heavier, and 
attached to the cylinder without sloats or screws ; confined 
at both ends, and supported in the middle in a manner 
much stronger and less complicated, thus leaving the strength 
of the knives unimpaired, and avoiding the great liability to 
twist, cripple, and break. Fowrth—The manner of attaching 
the knives to the cylinder admits of their being placed near 
each other, so as to cut as short as is desirable, Fifth—The 
hide roller, when used with straight knives properly set, will 
last much longer than when used with the spiral knife.” 
Some of the machines are made large and strong, 
and rigged to go by horse power. They vary in 
price from $10 to #28, according to size — and may 
be obtained at most of the Agricultural Warehouses. 
Rapatse & Briees, of this city, have recently 
received a very large and superior assortment. 





A FABLE, AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY T. C. PETERS. 

A RAIN prop during a shower crept under the 
cornice, and stood looking very demurely at his 
fellows, who went laughing and dancing along in 
the gutter, as full of frolic as a flock of lambs in 
June. “ Why don’t you join us ?” said a gay fellow, 
as he went leaping past. “Can’t do any good,” said 
the drop ; “ besides, there are enough of you without 
me, and I don’t see how I can make myself useful in 
that great black cistern you are all tumbling into. 
I shall get along by myself and can do a great deal 
more alone than mixed up and lost as I should be in 
this great stream.” 

While thus musing the shower ceased, the bright 
warm sun came out and in a moment drank up our 
little drop. 

Gentle reader, you and I are but drops in the 
shower of human life. If we mingle in the great 
stream, and contribute our mite to add strength and 
force to the current, to swell the brimming banks until 
they are overflown, and the fertilizing properties of 
thought, experience, and observation are spread upon 
the surrounding — we are useful, and thus 
fulfill a portion of our duty to ourselves and to our 
fellow beings. But, if we stand aloof, unwilling to 
be lost amid the flood—that ceaseless flood that ever 
pours on, and can never cease — doing nothing, 
because we do not at the moment see the good that 
may come of it—saying, as is so often said by you 
and others, “somebody else will do it better than I 
can, therefore I will not bother with these things,” 
we do but represent the little drop, and evaporate, 
leaving no trace behind. 

In agriculture more than in any other pursuit, 
improvement is only to be made by slowly and 
patiently gathering facts, and these facts are only 
to be obtained over a large extent of country. 

The experience of every farmer has something that 
is important to some other farmer, and if each could 
have the benefit of the experience and judgment of 
all, the sum of knowledge would be great beyond all 
that is now known, and greater and better improve- 
ments would be the result. For, as you increase 
knowledge you increase man’s capacity for greater 
knowledge, greater improvement. 

Alone, my friend, we are but solitary drops ; but if 
we would do good, we must mingle together and 
make a strong force. I do not intend to be found 
under the cornice, and you see me now already mixed 
up in our friend Moore’s great cistern, with a great 
many other and better drops than myself. The sun, 
when he comes out, will not find me alone. I shall, 
life and health permitted, tumble into this cistern 
through the year, carrying therein whatever I may 
gather up that I think can be of the slightest interest 
to you. And I shall expect to meet you here also. 
And I must ask you further to do me the favor to 
introduce me to all your friends and neighbors. Let 
us do all we can to make the Genesee Farmer worthy 
of the farmers of Western New York ; and if we do 
that, it will be worthy of any body. “ You will wijjte 
as much as Ido.” Agreed. Better I know yon can 
if you will only try ; so keep your word, and until 
we meet next month may you be deservedly pros- 
perous. Darien, N. Y., Dec., 1848. 

Those who like the application of the above, are 
earnestly invited to comply with its appropriate sug- 
gestions, by furnishing facts, results of experiments, 
observations, &c., to add to the value of the Farmer. 
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MEMOIR OF ZADOCK PRATT. 





Ons of the objects to which this journal is devoted, 
is the preservation of memorials of eminent farmers, 
as well as of improvements and discoveries in agri- 
culture and the domestic arts. The example of 
intelligent industry, courage and integrity, and of 
perseverance overcoming the disadvantages of time 
and place, can never be without its use to the rising | 
generation. The best and most useful men are byy 
no means necessarily found among the learned pro- 
fessions, or in the field, or the cabinet ; but are quite 
as often seen working their way in the world among 
the patient sons of toil. Unambitious of popular 
applause—anxious only to discharge honorably and 
faithfully the duties of the citizen, the patriot, and 
christian— such men are found always at the post 
of duty —improving and renovating society instead 
of demoralizing or corrupting it, and by examples of 
enterprise, integrity and perseverance, ever pointing 
onward to success — scattering blessings all around 
them. ‘Those whom the world, in its heedlessness, 
calls great, may and do for the most part occupy the 
vantage ground of public station, perhaps as often 
from the force of circumstances, as real merit, and 
to® many are pronounced honorable and worthy, 
merely from the reflected honor which that station 
may happen to confer. But there is many a plain 
farmer and mechanic, in his quiet and serene home, 
among his neighbors and friends, who, if brought 
out by opportunity, is as truly a great man, in all the 
elements of real worth, as the proudest politician or 
statesman in the land. He is always a reliable man, 
because less liable to be deceived, or to deceive others. 
Go any where among an intelligent farming commu- 
nity, in any well cultivated region of our country, 
and you will find this to be true. They produce— 
they create—they add to the national wealth, instead 
of diminishing its resourees—and are in fact the 
conservators of our political and social system. 

There are few of our readers who have not heard of 
the great tanner, Zapock Pratr—distinguished for 
his enterprise and success in establishing and con- 
ducting for twenty years the largest tanning estab- 
lishment in the world. We have more than once 
alluded to this gentleman in our pages, and propose 
now to speak of him principally as a Farmer, in 
which occupation he has been equally successful, as 
in every enterprise he has ever undertaken. Of his 
career as a legislator, though it has been honorable 
and eminently useful, and attended with practical 
results of which any public man might well be proud, 
we have not space to give a particular account ; but 
we trust the time is not far distant when a fall biog- 
raphy will be written. For the present we must 
content ourselves with the following brief summary. 


Col. Pratt was born on the 30th of October, 1790, 
at Stephentown, Rensselaer county, New York. In 
selecting him as the subject of this notice, we have 
‘been actuated by a desire to do honor to that enter- 
prising spirit which has marked his whole history, 
and which shines forth as an illustrious example, 
worthy of being adopted by the rising generation. 
The life of one practical man, like Franklin, Whit- 
ney, or Fulton, it has been well said, is of more real 
value than all the mere heroes the world has ever 
produced. These men rose from the masses, and as 
you trace their history you see how, by indomitable 
energy and perseverance they attained that celebrity 
which the world admired. Tribute has been paid in 





every land to their names, where the light of improve- 
ment and science has found its way. 

Col. Pratr has evinced from his very youth, a 
spirit of industry and energy of character, that to all 
who watched his early history, gave evidence of the 
success which finally crowned his efforts. The 
establishment and successful prosecvtion of his 
extensive tannery among the mountgins of Greene, 
have spread far and wide his fame, as one of the most 
intelligent and successful mechanics this country has 
ever produced, The delightful and prosperous village 
in which he lives, bears evidence of his judgment, 
liberality, and public spirit, which few other villages 
in our country can boast of. ‘But we have not space 
to extend our remarks in relation to his successful 
prosecution of his mechanical pursuits.* 

We would allude briefly to him in the capacity of 
a farmer. He has often been heard to remark that 
he owes his early love of industrious occupation to 
the counsels and example of his mother. And how 
seldom is it that any man has risen to great distinction 
in this world who has not owed that elevation to a 
kind and faithful mother, who, at the first dawn of 
the intellect, seized the favorable moment to impress 
upon it those all-important truths which were matured 
with the growth, and decided, under the blessing of 
Heaven, the destiny of the child. But to return— 
this mother was a woman of remarkable energy, and 
early taught her son the importance of industry and 
integrity — the duty of active exertion in life—the 
necessity of economy to those who would be success- 
ful, and to those who would achieve the great aim of 
living, which is to do good and be useful. He was 
also enjoined by her to observe the Sabbath steadily, 
and avoid the odious vice of gambling, which he has 
through life been ever careful to do, as well as to 
impress the same great moral lessons upon others— 
requiring from all in his employ, rest for man and 
beast on the Sabbath. 

Every one acquainted with the manner of con- 
ducting mechanical business in the country forty 
years ago, knows that the mechanic relied almost as 
much upon the products of his little farm, as upon 
the income of his shop; and where the population 
was not large, and capital not abundant, many of 
the most successful men were those who steadily 
pursued this two-fold occupation. Col. Pratt, 
while yet a lad, was thus initiated by his father into 
all the mysteries of farming, and learned the use of 
the axe, the scythe and the sickle, and to love the 
pursuit as congenial to health and independence, aud 
the one which, in all countries, must be the great 
calling of the masses. When twelve years of age, 
he helped his father clear ten acres of new land, and 
in the following year enjoyed the pleasure of aiding 
in gathering the welcome harvest of wheat. This 
was in Middleburgh, Schoharie county, upon what 
was called the Scotch Patent ; but the improvements 
they made were of little permanent advantage to the 
hard working tenants, for their landlord (Livingston, ) 
some two years afterwards ejected them, taking away 
the farm and consuming all their little substance in 





* In relation to this it may be sufficient to say, that in about 
twenty years. at his tannery in Prattsville, the most extensive in 
the world, about 1,000,000 sides of sole leather were manufac- 
tured—the yearly expenses of which were about $300.000, and 
the total expenses about $6,000.000. This immense business has 
been conducted we understand, without a single instance of 
litigation. Colonel Pratt. a few years since, established in the 
village of Prattsville a Bank with a capital of $100.000. which 
has proved of great service to the community, doing a business 
annually of one million of dollars. 
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costs of litigation;— and this incident with its 
hardships determined Col. Pratt never to have ary 
thing to do with leaseholds and litigation. Removing 
in 1803 to Windham, (now Lexington,) he helped 
his father clear six acres of land for a crop, where 
there has since grown up a fine grove of young 
timber. Here during the proper season he was 
employed in that pleasant occupation, now well 
understood and successfully practiced, in many parts 
of the country, of making maple sugar ; an article 
then used in the new settlements, and almost the 
only sugar used in the majority of families. There 
is still upon the old homestead a stone wall of some 
fifty rods in length, which Col. P. feels a little pride 
in having assisted his father to build when quite 
a boy. 

he i's newly settled country, the advantages of 
of schooling were very few, and Col. Pratr gained 
part of his education by working out of school for 
his board. Beginning life by working out upon the 
farm and in the shop, or tannery — for several seasons 
in the summer months engaged in mowing at seventy- 
five cents per day, and in the harvest-field at $1 a 
day—he had few of the advantages which young 
men of the present generation have ; but he mas- 
tered enough of the English branches to be thorough 
in business, and his success in life is the best possible 
commentary upon the value of his judgment and 
acquirements. 

From the commencement of his tanning operations 
in the village which now bears his name, all his 
energies were necessarily directed to the success of 
that great enterprise. He saw, however, the impor- 
tance, in a pecuniary view of using none but the 
best teams in his multifarious operations of hauling 
bark and transport of hides and leather to and from 
the Hudson ; and very soon commenced and steadily 
improved a fine farm in the outskirts of his village. 
Here he gave great attention to rearing and improving 
the best breeds of cattle, and introducing into that 
region of country the very best bloods of that noble 
animal, the horse. He has had during some years 
upon his farm nearly a hundred head of cattle, and 
has taken a deep interest in all the improvements 
in the business of farming, believing that upon its 
success depends in a great degree our national 
prosperity. In one single season he erected upon 
his farm in Greene county, nearly five miles of 
substantial stone wall. On one of his farms, by a 
judicious system of draining and manuring, lands 
which -yielded when he took possession of them, 
only one ton of hay per acre, were brought to an 
average yield of three tons. This, too, under his 
own personal labor and direction. Many other 
improvements of a like character have been the 
results of his labor as a farmer. And it may be 
said that in his extensive tanning and building ope- 
rations he has been indirectly the greatest clearer of 
lands in this country —kaving consumed the bark 
from 10,000 acres of forest land, which caused some 
7,000 acres to be cleared. 

As success crowned his industry in mechanical 
pursuits, he turned his attention to the improvement 
of the village which had begun to grow under his 
liberal auspices. He was successful, and both friends 
and neighbors also flourished. , More than one 
hundred of the houses were erected by Col. Pratr 
himself, and the churches and other public edifices, 
are evidences of his liberality, all of which received 
libéral contributions from his own funds, and are 





still as liberally sustained. In the disposition of 
building lots, he was always liberal to the poor, 
frequently aiding them in the erection of their 
dwellings. 

He became early a member of the Greene County 
Agricultural Society, and boldly advocated the ele- 
vation of that important class of the community 
engaged in agriculture — the bone and sinew of our 
population. His fellow citizens having witnessed 
his energy, perseverance and public spirit, called him 
from his retirement to the councils of the nation. 
His election to Congress took place in 1836, by a 
majority of more than 2700. While in Congress, 
he did not forget the interestsof the farmer. He 
originated the proposition which was adopted by 
Congress, providing for the introduction, through 
our Consuls and Naval Officers of seeds and plants 
from foreign countries for gratuitous distribution, and 
which if carried out, as it deserves to be, will benefit 
largely our country. Already, through the attention 
of the Commissioner of Patents, through whose office 
the distribution takes place, the most salutary results 
have been secured, ; 

While in Congress he moved a bill directing that 
a portion of the Smithsonian Fund be appropriated 


for the improvement of Agriculture and the Mechanic ° 


Arts. To what nobler end could this magnificent 
gift have been devoted and in what manner could 
the great mass of our population have been so much 
benefitted as by this disposition of these funds ? 

In 1845 Col. Pratt, on his election as President 
of the Agricultural Society of his county, delivered 
an address: which evidences the same good sense 
which marks his career in every other station he has 
been called upon to occupy. As a plain, practical, 
useful man, where can we find his superior? A few 
extracts from his addresses are the best comments 
we can give of his peculiar fitness for the station to 
which he had been called :— 


Gentlemen :—You have chosen for your President one 
who does not boast the graces of eloquence, and you cannot, 
and do not expect from him, on this occasion, a display of 
fine words and happy fancies, but rather a plain statement 
of true and practical ideas. You are working men, and 
you have chosen a working man: and it is on this account 
that your choice confers honor upon me. It was in Congress, 
where my strength has always been given to the protection 
and advancement of American labor, that I heard of this 
new evidence of your kindness and confidence; and I 
thank you for it, and for thus affording me another oppor- 
tunity, and a more honorable place than the Halls of 
Legislation, to express my high sense of the dignity of those 
occupations, the interests of which this Society is so happily 
designed to promote. I need not say to those who know 
me, that through life I have practiced and encouraged in- 
dustry, and exerted my influence in every sphere, (according 
to my ability,} in promoting the true welfare of my fellow 
men. Ihave acted upon the principle, and so have you, 
that it is not mere physical or mental structure that makes 
the man, in the best sense of the word, but the mode of 
life. It isnot to have a head—a heart—an arm—a human 
body and soul, that makes one worthy of so noble a name ; 
but to give the wisdom of that head—the strength of that 


arm—the combined energy of all the powers to constant, 


and useful industry. The hard-working farmers and me- 
chanics of our country are its glory and strength, their 
labors have produced wealth ; their honesty, their patriotism 
and its faithfulness to the institutions of liberty, have given 
it its standing among nations ; and in times of danger, their 
strong arms and firm hearts are its safeguard. He is not the 
Lord of the soil who calls so many acres his own, yet has 
no power to use them ; but he, rather, who plows and sows, 
and reaps, and scatters abroad over the country the products 
of the glorious harvest, to feed the ‘hungry and clothe the 
naked. He is not master over earth’s treasures who has the 
bare title to a mine ; but rather he whose skill and industry 
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raises the ore—reduces the metal—moulds it into countless 
shapes of usefulness—and sets to work the gigantic engine 
with its thousand hands. Farmers and mechanics, if faithful 
to their duties, are men in “the full meaning of the word— 
useful men—men that the world cannot do without. Their 
occupations develupe all the faculties, and produce ‘‘ sound 
minds in sound bodies ;’’ they accustom men to rely on 
their own strength, to love labor, and to feel the independ- 
ence of other men, and that contempt of little difficulties 
which are the foundation of true greatness of mind. 

These, fellow-workingmen, are the occupations, this is 
the land, ours the institutions, and our fathers the stock 
which have produced the noblest race now living; and 
shall, if we value and use our privileges aright, yet exhibit 
human nature in its highest standard of perfection. We 
have resources and adva.:tages possessed by no other nation, 
and a people better fitted than any other to develope these 
resources and improve those advantages. We need little 
aid from abroad, for we have every thing at home; we need 
little teaching from strangers, for we know best what is 
best for ourselves. According to my observation, farmers 
are too easily persuaded to look to other states and countries 
for the means of increasing the products of their fields, and 
improving their flocks and herds. We are not in England, 
nor at the north, nor at the south; and neither English, 
northern, or southern improvements are what we want. 
We want improvements of our own, suited to our own 
wants and position, such as none can make for us as well 
as we can make them for ourselves. Is it not better, as a 
general principle, both as to animals and vegetables, to 
choose and improve the best of such as are already adapted 
to our climate and soil, than to be shifting and changing, in 
the vain hope of arriving, by some short cut, at such results 
as God intended we should accomplish only by close atten- 
tion and the sweat of our brows? 

After some very judicious remarks as to the kind 
of horses best suited to the wants of the farmer, he 
says :— 

What I have said as to horses being improved on the 
foundation of our native stock, applies with equal force to 
cattle. In every settlement, a stock of good cattle is of the 
highest importance ; and every sagacious farmer will learn 
to choose, for breeders, such as promise best for his par- 
ticular object, whether it be butter, beef, cheese, or labor ; 
and he should study this subject with a deep feeling of 
scientific interest, as well as for the sake of gain. Let his 
first care be to put aside the very best pfogeny of his stock, 
and never permit his dearest friend to cast a wistful eye on 
them, nor be tempted by any price to sacrifice them to the 
butcher’s knife. If he has a favorite cow, of the real fill-pail 
breed, let him reserve and turn out that one of her calves 
that most resembles herself, before it grows old enough to 
be sold to the butcher, and always qual it with special care. 

We read of premiums being given to large imported cows 
that have yielded some thirty quarts a day ; but every dairy 
woman will tell you that it is not the cow thst gives the 
largest quantity at a milking, that makes the best one in the 
long run. A better one still is she that keeps on through 
the year, the same in winter as well as summer, let the food 
be short or long. Run fast is a good dame, but hold fast is 
a better one. 

In the agricultural journals I have read an account of a 
middle-sized country cow: I fefer to the celebrated Oaks 
Cow, bought out of a drove in Massachusetts, fora mere 
trifle. Her history illustrates two things worthy of note. 
First, what we can obtain from the best of our old breed ; 
and secondly, how much depends on good feeding. — 
And just as it was with the Oaks Cow, so will every man 
find it with his farm. If he won’t feed his farm, and that 
often and well, he need not expect it long to feed him. 
Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, 
will soon come to the bottom, as r Richard says. But 
to return to the Oaks Cows, that did so much honor to the 
name of Caleb Oakes: it is stated on the most unques- 
tionable authority, such as satisfied the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, that in the first year, with ordinary 
keep, she ate twelve bushels of corn-meal, and then gave 
300 pounds of butter; the next, 35 bushels, and she gave 
more than 400 pounds ; the next year she had a bushel of 
meal a week, and all her own milk skimmed, and then she 
gave, from the 5th of April to the 25th of September, the 
day of the show, 484 pounds, besides suckling her calf for 
five weeks. She was exhibited, and deservedly took the 
premium on the last mentioned day ; and will carry down 





her owners name, with credit, to posterity, as long as Oaks 
grow. * 7 * * 7. * * * * 

Before I close these remarks, let me suggest (being myself 
a father, with some opportunities of observation) thatyou 
should incline your sons, above all things, to prize the honest 
station, however humble, which is gained by personal 
industry, and enjoyed without dependence on the capricious 
breath of party, or of any mortal man in power. 

Any honest pursuit will be esteemed by a young man of 
independent spirit and honorable ambition, in preference to 
being seen lounging in the anti-chambers ef public depart- 
ments and the lobbies of the Capitol, a suppliant for the 

recarious emoluments of office. Let it ever be deemed a 

igh honor ‘by those who are qualified to be called on to 
serve the people ; but when you see your son, made in the 
image of his God, inclined to quit the handles of his plow, 
or throw down his hammer, und sell his birth-right for a 
mess of pottage—put into his hands the hemely fable of 
the dog and wolf, which inculcates the love of independence 
as a boon above all price. 

It is the independent spirit of our people that ranks them 
above all other nations of the earth: because each man has 
in himself the ability and resolution to accomplish his ends, 
of and by himself. It is on this account that an American 
can be cast penniless and alone in any corner of the earth, 
and amongst any people, and instead of wasting his life out 
a poor — despised stranger, he will summon his energies 
and bear himself like a conqueror. Whatever the natives 
are doing, he does it better than they : he makes the most 
money—exerts the most influence, and soon becomes a 
leader and a prince among them. From soleing a shoe to 
leading an army, he shows himself in all things capable, in 
all things superior ; and having accumulated sufficient for- 
tune for himself, and honor fer his country abroad, he returns 
to lay at her feet the spoils of other lands, and enjoy in his 
native home the society of his equals. What does such a 
man want of official patronage or protection? He scorns to 
eat the bread he has not earned, or to enjoy honors he has 
not deserved. 


The farming interests of Greene have been 
greatly benefitted by his exertions while President 
of the Society. A new impulse has been given to 
the cause of Agriculture, and long will the County 
remember the zeal, the energy with which he devoted 
himself to the advancement of this all-important 
interest. During his presidency he contributed in 
various ways over #500 to the funds of the Society, 
to be expended in judicious premiums; and the 
effects, as might have been expected, have been most 
salutary in increasing and greatly extending the 
usefulness of the Society. 


In presenting to the Society in 1845 the sum of 
#250 to be added to the amount of premiums to be 
given, he remarked — 


Peculiarly adapted as our country is to pasturage, and 
conveuientl situated for sending the productions of its soil 
to the great emporium, which furnishes always a ready 
and profitable market, I confess that I should like to see a 
liberal portion of the premiums distributed by our Society 
for exciting emulation in the making of butter and cheese, 
as wellas for encouraging attention to the best breeds of 
cattle suited to our highland regions. The name of Orange 
or Delaware county is a creditable passport for butter all 
over the Union; and is there any good reason why the 
dairies of Greene county (even to the summit of the Catskill 
mountains) may not be made to compete with old Orange 
or Delaware, or any other county, in the articles which it 
sends to produce market ?—and for raising hardy horses, the 
highland is superior to any other. No branches of agricul- 
tural industry are more profitable when properly pursued, 
and let it be our aim, as a Society and as individuals, to 
stimulate attention to their advantages. 

Without wishing to obtrude my opinions on men more 
familiar with the subject, I would respectfully suggest that 
the premium list be arranged so as to excite more attention 
to the improvement of our native breed of cattle and horses, 
as probably calculated to weather our climate better than 
some of the imported breeds—though I would not be under- 
stood as underrating the very valuable qualities developed by 
careful experienced culture in the management of live stock. 
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The Society on receiving this donation, gave this 
much merited testimonial to their fellow citizen : 

Whereas, the Hon. Zapvock Pratt, with his characteristic 
liberality, has presented to this Society the sum of $250, 
and this donation furnishing another evidence (among 
numerous other instances) of his good will towards, and 
attachment to the interests of the Society, as well as of his 
generous disposition, and a desire to promote all useful and 
laudable purposes and pursuits. Therefore— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Greene County Agricul- 
tural Society be presented to the Hon. Zapock Pratt, for 
the munificent gift, together with the best wishes of the 
Society for a long life to him of public usefulness and honor, 
and for his individual happiness. 

He was three times elected President of the 
Society, and declined, at their meeting in 1847, a 
re-election. He addressed some appropriate remarks 
on that occasion, td a large assembly of farmers at 
Windham, at the Annual Show, and congratulated 
them upon the improved condition of agriculture in 
our state. He spoke of the energy and zeal with 
which the farmers of Greene had come up to this 
great festival —“ As lords of the soil, with cheerful 
faces and hearts overflowing with gratitude at their 
privileges in this land of the free, where, by the 
labor of their own hands, they earned their own 
bread — members, too, of a government which de- 
rived its powers from them— what was to prevent 
them from being happy? This day is indeed the 
Farmer’s Jupiter —a day of thanksgiving for the 
abundant products of our land, as well as for life, 
liberty and happiness —a day to rest from the toils 
of labor, unbend the bow, compare notes with each 
other, extend acquaintance—in short, the great 
Intellectual Feast of the farmer.” 


After introducing the orator on this occasion, (Mr. 


Jounson, of Albany,) he held up to the view of the | 


audience a silver medal awarded him for the best 
hemlock tanned leather by the American Institute. 
“Every man,” said he, “possesses some pride, and it 
was well it was so, else why were we here to-day ? 
The great object of life is to be useful—and why 
then should we be as misers, who keep their money 
out of sight, to do no good to themselves or to any 
body else. “Tis for this reason I show you this testi- 
monial — how else would you know it ?” 

The Report which Col. Prarr made to the State 
Society of the proceedings of the -Society of his 
county, during the year 1847, which wil} be found in 
the Transactions of the Society, is among the noblest 
and most useful reports in that excellent volume. It 
gives an extended account of the history, condition 
and resources of the county, and may well serve as 
a model for other societies in making up their reports. 

We cannot better conclude this*brief article, than 
by copying the following from a notice of Mr. Pratt, 
which we find in the Knickerbocker Magazine, for 
January, 1847 : — 


While in Congress, Mr. Pratt devoted himself to the 
utility of legislation ; and is example certainly demonstrates 
the advantage of sending meu of practical business habits to 
our national council, and shows ‘how much that is really 
important to the people may be performed by one man, when 
he is more anxivus to act than to speak.’ His speeches were 
confined to plain stetements of important facts which he had 
thoroughly investigated. It is to Mr. Pratt, as a member 
of the congressional committee on public buildings, that the 
capital is indebted for the beautiful General Post-Office 
edifice ; but for his exertions, it would have been erected 
of the porous stand-stone which in process of time crumbles 
like wet gingerbread, instead of the admirable marble of 
which it is constructed. Le was an early and ardent advo- 
cate of the cheap postage reform ; of the improvement of the 
public grounds at Washington ; he introduced the resolution 





for the Branch Mint at New York ; for the publication and 
engraving of all the important inventions patented at Wash:- 
ington, to be distributed throughout the country ; torequire, 
once every two years, an inventury of the public property in 
the hands of public agents; for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics ; and various other important measures, 
which we have not space to enumerate, being over fifty in 
all. Indeed, the reports made to Congress by Mr. Prarr 
cover more than a thousand pages, during his career in that 
body, to which he declined a re-election, in an able address to 
his constituents, giving a faithful account of his stewardship. 

At firsta poor boy, yet always true to the “‘ dignity of 
labor ;’’ energetic and persevering; living with and not 
upon his neighbors, as he advance 
true-hearted, in private as in public life, Mr. PRatr presents 
an example which we hope will be lost upon no young 
reader of these pages. We are pied to know that he is still 
in the prime of life, and in the full enjoyment of his bodily 
and mental vigor; a fact, indeed, which is sufficiently 
evinced by his portrait, which combines, in no ordinary 
degree, the appearance of health, self-possessed dignity, 
firmness and kindness. In looking at this picture, in hearing 
the original converse, and in reading the sketch of his life, 
we have been confirmed in a long-settled belief that that 
man is scarcely half-educated who has not in his early years 
had something to struggle for, and who has not at some 
period of his life lived among ‘“‘ the people” in the country. 
There is scarcely one of our most eminent public men 
whose private and public history is not an illustration of this 
undeniable fact ; and it is a fact full of encouragement and 
hope to the toiling, self-denying, self-respecting country boy. 

In whatever position we view the character of Col. 
P., whether as a farmer, tanner, legislator or banker, 
he has been eminently successful, without impeding 
the progress of others—developing those rare 
qualities which are so happily united in him, of 
sound judgment, prompt and efficient action and 
execution and far reaching sagacity, blended with 
the kindest and most benevolent impulses. Such is 
a brief history of one who has thus far lived only to 
do good, and whose life we trust will long be spared 
to bless his country and the world. 

We close by mentioning the highly honorable fact 
that Col. Prarr is the first self-taught farmer and 
mechanic in our country, who has received the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, from one of our 
highest literary institutions —an honor richly mer- 
ited by him, and reflecting credit on the distinguished 
institution (Union College) by which it was conferred. 








ROOT AND BUSH PULLER. 





Tus implement is very effective in tearing out 
stools or clumps of small bushels, which grow in 
wet, boggy land. It is made by inch and inch and 
a half bar iron, with two, three, or four prongs, 
weighing from twenty to forty pounds. The ground 
is first, if the roots are large and thick, loosened 
around the bushes, when the claw or pull is fastened 
to one side, and a pair of oxen attached by means of 
a chain to the implement. At the word given, the 
bushes are torn out by the roots. One man, with a 
smart and well broken pair of oxen, will thus do the 
work of ten men. Price from #2 to #5. Manufac- 
tured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Boston, and for 
sale at the Albany and other Ag’! Warehouses. 
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AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY AGRICOLA. 

Tue importance of Agriculture as a pursuit is 
acknowledged by all, although but few, compara- 
tively, appreciate it as they should. Its successful 
prosecution requires mental as well as physical 
energy, and it is not among the least of the favorable 
indications of the times, that the importance of 
education adapted to a progressive and erlightened 
system of farming, is exciting public attention. My 
object at present is to offer your readers some con- 
siderations in favor of Agricultural Associations, as 
connected with improvement. 

Since 1841 State and County Societies have been 
in operation in this State, and the question arises, 
“Have they been the means of advancing the true 
interests of the farmer ?— What is the tendency of 
these Societies?” The farmers in any county, as a 
body, have few opportunities of mingling together, 
of exchanging opinions and learning the results of 
the efforts of each other’s mode of operations. Once 
a year, however, through these associations they are 
brought together; every improvement which has 
been made, every experiment tried, becomes the 
subject of conversation, and many a farmer has 
returned to his farm, with new incentives to action, 
and with new resolutions that his course shall be so 
changed as to advance the interests entrusted to him. 
A spirit of emulation is aroused, and the appearance 
of the farms in many of the counties of this State, 
affords the best evidence that a spirit has been 
aroused to some good and valuable purpose. The 
mere assembling together of a body of intelligent 
farmers, for a common purpose, relating to their 
profession, cannot fail to arouse a spirit of inquiry in 
every right mind. The importance of his profession 
is more deeply impressed upon the farmer—and he 
feels that he has interests at stake that take a far 
wider range than the limited spot where he dwells. 

But the influence of these associations are by no 
means confined to their annual meetings. The pub- 
lication of their proceedings—the valuable articles 
from practical farmers which find their place in the 
Agricultural Journals of our country, are exercising 
continually a most salutary influence. Every new 
discovery made by the farmer is, through his asso- 
ciation, or by himself, directly spread before the 
public — and the example of one man, it may be, in 
this direction, will in the end induce many others to 
make new and vigorous efforts to advance the cause. 


Can any one doubt that the improvements in the 
various breeds of animals in this State, which to the 
most common observer must be apparent, have not 
arisen in a great measure from the influence which 
Agricultural Societies have exerted. What has 
induced our farmers in so many instances to adopt 
an entire new system of farming, by which their 
products are increased, their farms cultivated in a 
much neater and more systematic manner? Is it too 
much to say that here, too, the influence of these 
associations has been felt? Have not these Asso- 
ciations done much for the improvement in the 
cultivation of fruit in our State—a branch of the 
farmer’s business of no ordinary importance? The 
experience of the year which is now past, so far as 
the information has reached the writer, has proved 
most bountiful in proof of the value of these societies. 
More and deeper interest is apparent among all 
classes of community, and the Annual Shows are 
now the holidays not only of the farmers and their 





wives and daughters, but of every class in commurtity. 
How few indeed can be found, who do not desire to 
have it understood, that they take a deep intetest in 
the success of the farmer. Many professional men 
and merchants can be found in every village in our, 
State, who delight to give attention to the cultivatiom 
of fruit, and to appear as competitors at the shows, 
and thus plainly indicate that they have been made 
to feel that the farmer's pursuit is one of no little 
importance. 

There are many other considerations which are 
apparent to every one, which might be urged, but 
those already adduced are sufficient to satisfy your 
readers of the importance of these Associations. 
Shall they, then, be sustained? Will the farmers 
more generally come up to their aid, and give their 
influence and exert themselves to extend far more 
widely their benefits, and make them, in every 
respect, what they should be? These are questions 
which come home to the bosom of every farmer, and 
may I not ask that each ponder them well, and let 
them receive the attention which they deserve. 

Let no one imagine that I undervalue the labors 
of the Agricultural Journals of our country. I most 
cheerfully award to them great merit. They have 
done nobly for the cause, and I could wish that they 
might find a lodgment in every farm house in our 
land, instead of a comparative small proportion, as 
they now do. The language of the,editor of one 
of these journals at the West, a journal that is 
freighted monthly with blessings for the freemen of 
that new world, expresses much on this subject. 
After giving a very interesting account of the Show 
of the State Society at Buffalo the past season, he 
says :— “I am confident, since being here, that this 
Society does as much as any one thing, ff not more, 
to keep alive the cause of improvement. If it should 
be said, that its influence is not equal to that of the 
Agricultural Journals, I will reply that the Agricul- 
tural Journals ave themselves sustained by it. Could 
such an institution as this, or even a dozen smaller 
ones—well distributed —be kept in vigor, in the 
region of circulation of the Prairie Farmer, its circula- 
tion would be quadrupled, if not more, in three years.” 

Such are my views, and I ask, do they not com- 
mend themselves to every mind, upon a moment’s 
reflection? If then you would encourage improve- 
ment — if you would sustain liberally the Agricul- 
tural Journals of the country—if you would do 
most for the cause which I doubt not is dear to you 
—encourage and sustain the Agricultural Asso- 
ciations around you, by your own personal efforts, 
and by encouraging your neighbors with you to go 
forward and sustain them and increase their influence 
and their usefulness. 





NgveER grow anything carelessly. If it be worth 
growing at all, it is worth growing properly. Jeru- 
salem Artichokes and Horseradish are both treated 
ill, but there is no comparison in their quality when 
treated as weeds, and when cultivated as they should 
be. Both ought to be planted in clean ground every 
year, though horseradish is better two years old or 
three ; and as they come ready, clear the ground of 
them. Artichokes may be cleared out once a year. 





Never buy any quantity of seed without knowing 
the party you buy of; and before you depend on it 
for a crop, put a hundred grains in a hot-bed, and 
see what proportion is alive and what dead. 
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WIRE FENCE—MODE OF MAKING, EXPENSE, ETC. 
BY MYRON ADAMS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:— Having lately completed 
twenty-four rods of wire fence, and knowing that 
many farmers intend building such fence if it is found 
to answer a good purpose, 1 am induced to give a 
detailed account of it, that others may profit by my 
experience. 

In the first place I would premise that this fence 
extends from my house (which is situated on a con- 
siderable elevation,) to the highway, and is therefore 
more expensive than ordinary fences upon the farm. 
At each end of the fence I set a large cedar post 
three feet in the ground, and brace it firmly in the 
direction of the fence. The brace is about eight feet 
long, and extends from the top of the post to a large 
stone placed firmly in the ground. Two other cedar 
posts are placed at unequal distances between the 
outside posts, on account of the irregular descent of 
the ground. All the other posts are of band iron. 14 
inches wide, } inch thick, and placed one rod apart. 
Intermediate posts are placed between these, extend- 
ing only to the fifth wire, and made of half-inch band 
iron. All of these posts are punched with holes for the 
wires to pass through.’ The long posts pass through 
large flat stones and are clinched on the under side. 
These stones are firmly bedded in the ground. The 


posts should be fastened in these stones by pouring | 


around them melted lead or brimstone. 

The wires used are Nos. 10 and 12, and I am 
confident these are the best sizes where a strong 
fence is required. In building, | commence by run- 
ning the upper wire through first, which is four feet 
from the ground. The second wire is ten inches 
below the upper, both of which are of No. 10 wire. 
The third wire is eight inches below the second and 
of No. 12 wire. The fourth wire is six inches below 
the third and of No. 10 wire, and so alternating the 
two sizes of wire to the bottom. The distances of 
the remaining lower wires apart are 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 
inches. The wires, after passing through the lower 
post, are fastened firmly, which I did by passing 
them through a strap of iron and coiling the ends. 

I don’t know that I can describe the manner of 
straining the wires intelligibly, but I will try. At 
the upper end of the fence, after the wires have passed 
through the post, they also pass through a plank of 
the same width and height. Each wire is then passed 
through a roller 14 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
long, having one end tenanted for a crank. A board 
of the length and width of the plank is placed upon 
these rollers. After each wire is strained by turning 
the rollers, a pin is passed through the board and 
roller into the plank, which fastens them firmly. 
The wires will contract some in cold weather and 
should not be drawn too tight, at first. 

As to the expense, I can not be as definite as I 
could wish, as some of the wire purchased was too 
small. I have used about 110 lbs. of wire, costing 
#9,50. Twenty iron posts at 6 cts. each, $1,25; 20 


short posts at 3 cts. each, 60 cts; 4 cedar posts #1, | 


making #4; painting $1— making an amount of 
#16,35. 

Since the fence was completed I have had it broken 
through once by an ox racing with a horseman.— 
I have found that the wires break only where the 
ends are looped together. I have since joined them 
by flattening the ends, laying them together and 
winding them for four inches with a small wire. 


This is the manner of joining them at the Niagara 

Suspension Bridge. The wires of this bridge are 

boiled in linseed oil, which forms an impervious 
| coating, and probably toughens the wire. 
| As to the strength of the fence, I think it sufficient 
|to withstand any ordinary pressure. Wires of the 
| same size at the Suspension Bridge are each strained 
to a tension of 1500 Ibs. The great objection to 
this fence, in the minds of many people, is its being 
invisible. This is why I like it, as it does not mar 
the beauty of the landscape. 

In conclusion I would say that I like this fence, 
because the winds make no impression upon it —-no 
snow banks form beside it — it occupies no space— 
costs less than the painting of a good board fence, 
and, although invisible, looks beautifully when the 
ground is covered with snow ; and as to its durability, 
if wire bridges will endure, surely wire fences will 
last an age. East Bloomfield, NV. Y., Dec., 1848. 

SEEDING WITH CLOVER.— LUCERNE. 
BY F. W. LAY. 

Messrs. Eprrors :— As this is the time of year 
in which farmers are, or at least should be, making 
calculations and plans for the coming season, it may 
not be amiss to state one fact in relation to seeding 
with clover. 

I believe it is not generally known among agricul- 
| turists that when wheat is sown in the fall with one 
plowing, as in wheat after oats or barley, or a clover 
sod turned over, that clover will not grow and live 
if sown on the ground in the spring after. It 
will vegetate and seem to start well, but will soon 
wither and die. I have noticed this in repeated 
instances, both among my own crops and those of 
|my neighbors. Why it is, I leave with those who 
have more time to examine the subject to determine. 
(Can’t Dr. Lex tell us?) I think this of considerable 
importance to be known, as many lose not only the 
trouble and expense of procuring and sowing the 
seed, but are also disappointed in their calculations 
of crops and rotations. It may be that on some soils 
and under some circumstances clover may grow, but 
in my observations for the last six years I have never 
known it to come to any thing. 

I see by the last Farmer that you think Lucerne 
can be cultivated and made profitable. Have you 
ever seen it tried to any extent in this country ? 
Some time since I visited the farm of Mr. Roptnson, 
in Hartland, Niagara county, an English gentleman, 
and one of the best farmers and most successful 
experimentalists that I have ever seen. He told me 
that he had considerable experience with Lucerne, 
botn in this country and in Europe, and had entirely 
abandoned it as not adapted to our soil and climate. 
I should like to see statements from any person who 
has tried it extensively, together with the result.— 
Greece, N. Y., Dec., 1848. 








Dratn all your lands, that the surface may be 
laid level. Never resort to open or surface drains, 
if you can help it; they create much water, espe- 
| cially in grass lands. Some meadows are absolutely 
| spoiled by surface draining. 








Grounp that is to be vacant in winter time should 
always be left rough or in ridges. The more the 
frost can penetrate it, the better it is. Ifthe whole 
depth of a spade could be frozen through, it would 
be as good as a coat of dung. 
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PEAT MUCK, LIME, PLASTER, AND ASHES. 
BY 8. BARRETT. 

Messrs. Eprrors :— Having a little snow, and 
wishing to improve the “sleighing,” (though rather 
out of season,) I have commenced hauling muck, 
for the purpose of increasing the manure heap.— 
I think I have a pretty good supply of the raw mate- 
rial. Some twenty rods from my barn I have a pit 
of muck, It covers about three-fourths of an acre of 
surface, and is from two to six feet in depth. It is 
of a dark brown, when thrown up, but most of it 
turns black on exposure to the air. 

I had a man from the “land of bogs” to throw it 
up forme. He cut a large ditch across two sides of 
it, which answers the double purpose of bringing up 
the muck and draining the water off, so that the 
remainder will bear good grass. Some of it, he said, 
looked very much like the peat they burn in the “ ould 
counthry.” At the bottom, it appears to be composed 
mostly of leaves; their form is very distinctly to be 
seen, but is very rotten. How long these substances 
have lain there it would be- difficult to conjecture. 
Trees of two feet over or more have grown upon the 
ground. 

The properties of this muck, I suppose, could not 
be ascertained without a chemical analysis ; but its 
effects on lands I intend to test in various ways, and 
after a careful series of experiments, you may expect 
to hear from me again. To-day L have thrown some 
in my hog-pen and put some by my horse stable ; 
and when our winter gets a little bigger, and I have 
a little more leisure, I shall put a larger quantity in my 
barn yards, and let the cattle, sheep and hogs have 
the pleasure of mixing it well with straw and litter. 


And now I want to put in an inquiry or two, which 
is the object of this communication. It is about the 
use of lime, plaster, and ashes. I know not when 
nor how to use lime ; my land I think evidently needs 
it, especially for the production of wheat. But I 
have seen some statements of lime being used in 
compost, where it was a positive injury. As for 
plaster, is it better to put it into the heap, or to sow 
it onthe land? And leached ashes, whether a farmer 
can, with profit, draw them four or five miles ?—and 
if so, whether he had better put them in the yard, 
and then load and haul them out again? As for 
lime, which would be economy, in drawing it eight 
or ten miles, to buy that which is air-slaked and pay 
some five cents per bushel, or take the real article 
fresh from the kiln and pay double that price? If 
you will give us some light on these subjects, you 
will not only oblige the writer, but, as he thinks, 
confer a favor on many of your readers. 

Ridgeway, N. Y., Nov., 1848. 


Remarks.—The description our correspondent 
gives of his “muck,” shews it to be pure decayed 
vegetable matter, having undergone the last stages 
of decomposition, and is the material known as peat. 
It possesses none of the properties of manure alone, 
and can not be stimulated into fermentation by any 
of the mineral salts or earths. If charred it becomes 
a kind of charcoal or coke, and is highly carbona- 
ceous and a capital absorbent of ammonia and the 
other gasses and salts of animal manure. In a raw 
state, it is valuable to distribute in manure heaps, 
and in sheds and among composts. In open barn 
yards it is objectionable, as it produces a very unctious 
and disagreeable black mud. 

Mixed with clayey heavy soils it has a good effect 





mechanically, if not chemically, in rendering it open, 
light, and pervious to water and air. It is entirely 
different from the sediment of ponds, as this contains 
recent vegetable and some animal matter, lime, clay, 
and silecious earths in a very fine and comminuted 
state, and is a strong stimulating manure on any soil, 
If the soil needs lime,-apply it by spreading of 
sowing on the surface ; never mix it with recent or 
fermentable manures. Air slaked is just as valuable 
as quick lime, as it has to become a hydrate before it 
can act; if one bushel of quick lime will make two 
when slaked, it is of course worth twice as much. 
Plaster for wheat should be dragged in, in the fall 
at sowing, and for all other crops be used as a top 
dressing. Ashes may be used in any and all ways ; 
it never comes amiss. As well as plaster, it may be 
mixed in the manure heaps, in stables and sheds; or 
used as a top dressing. If you can buy in your own 
neighborhood fresh ashes for eight or ten cents, don’t 
think of drawing the leached article four or five miles. 
Tfley are worth more than plaster, for any crop— 
particularly on sandy or loamy soils —although its 
effects are not as lasting. A bushel of plaster weighs 
about 100 Ibs., for which we pay at the mills 124 cts 
per hundred, and good house ashes can be purchased 
at 6 to 10 cts. If our readers think as we do of the 
value of ashes, the question is easily settled as to 
their relative value. , 
re 


COLLIN’S AND STONE’S PATENT CHEESE PRESS. 





Tue annexed figure and description of this very 
valuable implement, we copy from the Catalogue of 
the Albany Agricultural Warehouse : 





“This cut is a correct view of the press in actual 
use. It is constructed by means of double or com- 
pound levers, which are so arranged that the weight 
of the cheese or curd is the power which presses 
itself, and as they are usually made, press in a ten or 
twelve fold: ratio. This is found enough for the 
commencement of the process, but when more is 
required, it is added by simply placing on the plat- 
form an extra weight, as a brick weighing four 
pounds would give forty to forty-eight pounds of 
extra pressure. It is sufficiently strong to hold a 
cheese of 150-or 200 pounds weight. The press is 
loosened in an instant by a small lever, about four or 
five feet long, and a child can loosen it. By hooking 
down the lever, the press answers every purpose of a 
table to turn and trim the cheese upon. The whole 
weighs from thirty to fifty pounds complete, and 
occupies a space of about two feet square. There 
are three sizes now made: No. 1, smallest, $5,00; 
No. 2, second, #5,50; No. 3, largest, #6,00.” 
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Rural Architecture. 
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FIRST FLOOR, SECOND FLOOR. 


PLAN OF A CHEAP COTTAGE. 





Mgssks. Eprrors :—In planning our dwellings we 
men of small means find it prudent to consult more 
the length cf our purses, than our desires, for the 
ornamental or even the most perfect convenience. 
But we are glad if, in such approximations toward 
the latter as our means and knowledge permit, we 
can at all gratify our sense, vague and crude it may 
be, of the picturesque and beautiful. I am not sure 
that the least possible expenditure necessary to the 
production of a comfortable dwelling is not entirely 
compatible with the most classical correctness of parts 
and proportions, and adaptation to site and scenery. 
However this may be, it does not seem to me to be 
often done. I do not flatter myself that I have done 
it in the plans and perspective elevation which I send 
you herewith. 

But when fatigued by a hard day’s labor, I take my 
seat in the front or parlor end of our one room, (A,) 
and while listening to, and being rested, by the prat- 
tle of the wee ones, or talking with a guest, 1 am 
under no apprehension of being disturbed by the 
needful opening of some door; and, looking across 
the cooking stove,* see my good wife busied. in pre- 
paring our evening meal, with the pantry door, door 
to the wood-house, cellar door, and door side of the 
stove, all in her own end, where husband, children, 
and guest are out of her way—lI think I have hap- 
pened to make a pretty large room of 103 feet in the 
clear, by 18, to say nothing of the recess, 43 by 8 





* The stove is placed directly under the chimney, which 
is built from the chamber floor. 





feet, where, in an emergency, we can quite conve- 
niently place a bed, though we have two comfortable 
bedrooms (a a) up stairs, 9 by 103, and 9 by 13 feet, 
with closets, where the bed-places are not against 
doors or windows. 

Our entry (B) is only 3 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 2, 
but it does very well to hang overcoats and hats, and 
save wife and children from the cold blast of an open 
door in a stormy day. The pantry (C) is of the 
same size ; but having shelves 14 inches wide running 
the whole length of the right-hand side, and a broad 
shelf across the end to roll the doughnuts on, with its 
little flour and meal bins underneath, we think it 
very convenient. Our wood-house (D) is 12 feet 
square, and 8 high; d, in the chamber plan, repre- 
sents the roof of it. I mean, in the spring, to put 
in it a cistern close to the cellar wall, and cover it 
with rough boards, which extend over one-half the 
area of the wood-house, which, with the addition of a 
sink and pump, will make us a good summer kitchen. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, when I take an outside look 
at our cottage, I cannot help thinking that the pro- 
portions, 16 by 19, with 12 feet posts, and its brave 
little rectangular roof, (it looks steeper, more gothic, 
in the house itself, than in the drawing; I don’t 
know why, the proportions are the same,) its little 
addition for hall and pantry of 10 feet 8 inches, by 4 
feet, 10 feet posts, with its gable end, are pretty fair. 
And though it is built of rough, upright planks, 
battened, (it is battened also on the inside, and the 
laths nailed to the battens;) yet, with its terraced 
foundation, its projecting water-table, its perfectly 
plain though somewhat prominent cornice, and its 
tessillated windows, with their rough casings, as well 
as the cornice battens and water-table, lime-washed 
a slightly lighter stone-color than the planks, the 
effect is to me rather pleasing. And when we get 
our little Chinese verandah, 4 by 4—built on the 
foundation for it, which you see I have marked on 
the ground plan—to shelter the front door, and our 
fruit trees shall have grown, (by-the-bye, please ask 
your engraver to anticipate a few of them, for I can’t 
draw trees,) we think the tout ensemble will be quite 
an advance upon the Yankee-cheap architecture that 
we see every where about us. G. 8. G. 


Remarks. —-There is a sad lack of appropriate- 
ness and convenience, as well asof taste, beauty and 
true economy, in most of the dwellings occupied by 
the rural population of America. We vote for an 
entire and thorough reform in this matter, and intend 
to do our share to consummate an object so desirable 
and beneficial. Asan initial step in this reformation, 
we commence at the foot of the ladder, by giving 
the preceding plan of a Cuzap Cotraer for tenants, 
laborers and freeholders of small means. Such a 
cottage as our correspondent describes will cost from 
#150 to #2 25—according to finish, cost of mate- 
rials, (which varies in different localities,) and 
whether built on the cash or “dicker” system. We 
like the design much, and think our readers will 
unite with us in our admiration of its combined con- 
veniences and attractions. 

In future numbers we shall give original plans of 
larger and more expensive dwellings, suitable fer 
farmers. If any of our readers have any suggestions 
or plans which they think will benefit the public, we 
shall be happy to hear from them. We desire to 
communicate light upon the important but sadly 
neglected subject of Rural Architecture. 
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“SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE.” —GEOLOGY. 





Last month we briefly noticed a work entitled 
“Scientific Agriculture,” by Dr. M. M. Ropegrs, 
recently published by E. Darrow, of this city. Since 
then we have given the volume a more careful ex- 
amination, and find that its pages contain a large 
amount of valuable scientific information. It em- 
braces the elements of Chemistry, Geology, Botany, 
and Meteorology, as applied to Practical Agriculture ; 
and each subject is discussed in a brief, plain, and 
comprehensive manner. The work is a good one 
for the young, or new beginners in these sciences. 
The annexed extract is from the department devoted 
to Geology :— 

GEOLOGY. — DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

Rocks are divided into two great classes, viz: 
sirat fied and unstra'ified. 

Stratification consists of the division of a rock 
into regular paralle! planes or leaves, varying in 
thickness from that of thin paper, to several yards. 
Strata are often tortuous and variable in thickness 
in different parts of the same lamina or layer; 
“nevertheless, the fundamental idea of stratification, 
is that of parallelism in the layers.” “The term 
stratum is sometimes employed to designate the 
whole mass of a rock, while its parallel subdivisions 
are called beds, or layers.” So also of sand, clay, 
gravel, &c. . 

The term bed is used to designate a layer or mass 
of rock more or less irregular, lenticular or wedge 
shaped, lying between the layers of another rock — 
such as beds of coal, gypsum or iron. 

Fig. 1. 





Without lamina. 
With waved lamina. 


Finely laminated. 











Coarsely laminated. 


Obliquely laminated. 





Parallel lamina. 7 

“A seam is @ thin layer of rock that separates 
the beds or strata of another rock, as a seam of coal, 
limestone, &c.” 

A joint is a separation of rocks, both stratified 
and unstratified, into masses of some determinate 
shape : joints are more or less parallel, and usually 
cross the beds obliquely. 

Cleavage planes are divisions in rocks, which do 
not coincide with those of stratification, lamination 
or joints. They are supposed to result from a crys- 
taline arrangement of the particles of the rock. 

Fic. 2. Cleavage Planes. 
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[ Fig. 2 exhibits the ‘ory of stratification, B, B, —the 


joints A, A, A, A, and the slaty cleavage, d, d. } 








Horizontal strata are those which have little or 
no inclination, but lie paralle] with the horizon : this 
position, however, is rare, almost all strata being 
more or less inclined. 

Fig. 3. 


Horizontal Strata. 






The dip of strata signifies the angle which they 
form with the horizon. 

Outcrop.— When strata are uncovered above the 
surface, or protrude from the side of a hill so as to 
be visible, they are said to crop out. 

Fig. 4. Dip and Outcrop. 
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An escarpment is formed when strata terminate 
abruptly, so as to form a precipice. 

A fault in a rock is the dislocation of stfata, so 
that their continuity is destroyed, and a series of 
strata on one or both sides of the fracture are forced 
from their original position, and raised one above 
another, or moved laterally. Faults are generally 
filled with clay, sand and fragments of other rocks. 

A gorge is a wide and open fissure or fault: when 
still wider, with sloping sides and rounded at the 
bottom, it is called a valley. 

A dyke is a mass 
or wall of rock inter- 
posed between the 
ends‘ of a disloca- 
tion, so as to break 
their continuity :— 
dykes rarely send off 7 Z 
branches. Yate 

Veins are portions of rock smaller than dykes, 
proceeding from some large mass, and ramifying 
through a rock of a different kind. Metallic veins 
were originally melted metals, which were injected 
into the fissures and crevices of rocks by some 
subterranean force. 

Fossil. — This term includes those petrified -re- 
mains of plants and animals which are found in 
alluvium, or imbedded in solid rock, and constituting 
part of its structure. . 

Formations. —The term formation is used to 
designate a group of rocks having some character 
in common—either in relation to age, origin or 
composition. Every formation consists of several 
varieties of rock, all agreeing in certain qualities, 
and occupying such relative situations as to indicate 
that they were formed during the same period and 
under the same circumstances. Thus we speak of 
graywacke formation, gneiss formation, coal for- 
mation, &c. 


Fig. 5. A Dyke. 












Waeat Fures.—We collected from a bin of wheat 
a number of flies, on the 10th day of December, which 
appeared to have recently hatched out in the same. 
They are not the Cecidomyia tritici, nor the Hessian 
fly, nor the wheat weavil ; all of which we have col- 
lected in Georgia. "We know not what to call these 
last. Some will be sent’to Dr. Fircs, of Salem, 
N. Y. A good deal of wheat has been sown in this 
State within the last two months. Seed sent us from 
Wheatland has come up well. Augusta, Ga., Dec. 
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NEW SAUSAGE OR MINCING MACHINE. 





Havine been furnished by Mr. H. L. Emery, of 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse, with the accompanying 
cut and description of this neat and valuable machine, 
we give it to our readers in the belief that it is a 
great labor-saving article for farmers, pork packers, 
and hotel keepers. We are informed that the 
machine is extensively used in the eastern portion of 
this State, and very generally in the New England 
States : 
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New Sausage or Mincing Machine. 


One machine, by the power of a man, is capable 
of cutting readily from 80 to 100 Ibs. of meat per 
hour—the person turning the crank feeding the 
machine, thus leaving the mass cut sufficiently fine 
and uniform. 

It is constructed of blocks of hard wood about five 
inches thick, nine inches wide, and fifteen inches 
long, connected together by hinges and hasps. The 
two faces of the blocks are carved or bored out so as 
to form a hollow cylinder or barrel extending through 
the length of the blocks, excepting enough at each 
end to form a head or cap. In this cavity is suspended 
a wooden cone on an iron shaft, running lengthwise, 
and one end of the shaft extending through and 
connecting with a crank outside. In this cone are 
placed three rows of wood or iron pegs, so arranged 
spirally as to form a kind of screw, running length- 
wise —the pegs being smaller, shorter, and closer 
together as they approach the large end of the cone 
—making the mean diameter of the pegs the same at 
each end of the cone, and just filling the space or 
cavity. Each block has a set of triangular knives 
fixed stationary, and so as to allow the pegs to pass 
between them. 

The process is simply putting in the meat at the 
small end of the cone, through the kind of hopper or 
funnel, and by turning the crank the meat is passed 
round, through and between the knives, and forward 
to the large end of the cone by the combined action 
of the pegs and knives, and finally discharged through 
an aperture in the bottom at the large end of the 
cone or opposite the hopper end—the fineness being 
guaged by the size of this discharging aperture. 


The machine is warranted to cut fit for use from 
80 to 150 lbs. per hour, according to the power 
applied —one man being sufficient to turn it con- 
stantly. Several hundred have been sold during the 
past two years, and given entire satisfaction. A good 
machine, warranted, can be afforded at from #12 to 
#15—and may be obtained at Mr. Emery’s Ware- 


THE AMERICAN LOCUST IN VIRGINIA 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 

In the 6th month number of the Genesee Farmer 
is a communication by Davin Tuomas, written it 
seems in 1831 and republished in 1848, asking for 
information from other sections of the country 
respecting the American Locust as it is called, or 
the Cicada Septendecem of Linnes ; and concluding 
with several queries to which answers are requested. 

To several of these queries I have no answer to 
give, but to this one, “ What has caused the locusts 
in one district to differ in regard to time from those 
of another district ?” I reply, that I have no evidence 
that they do so differ. There may be in other places, 
as there is here, two sets of them, but they regularly 
observe the period of 17 years in their appearance. 
These two sets have different boundaries for their 
districts, and consequently overlap each other, and 
such circumstances as these may lead the casual 
observer to suppose there is an irregularity in their 
appearance, when there is not. 

By noticing the public papers we hear of the 
locusts being numerous in some sections of our 
widely extended country almost every year. In this 
county, (Loudon, Va.,) they have appeared in regular 
intervals of 8 and 9 years for upwards of 50 years. 
It is said that they have appeared here in 1792, in 
1800 and in 1809. Since then I recollect them 
myself, to wit: in 1817, in 1826, in 1834, and 1843, 
and we look for them again in 1851. In 1826 and 
1843 they extended to the north, east and south of 
this county for a great distance, but did not extend 
but very little to the west of the Blue Ridge, which 
bounds this county on that side. In Frederick 
county, Va., there were no locusts those years, 
though only 30 miles west of this, while in 1817 and 
1834 they were numerous in that county, and at the 
same time extended to the north and east and south 
of this place as well as to the west. They were 
more numerous in the latter than in the former years. 
Whether these boundaries in other directions are the 
same, I do not know. 

If I remember right Dr. Gmeron B. Smrrn, of 
Baltimore, is collecting materials for a map of the 
United States, showing the different districts of the 
locust as they appear in different years. Such a 
map, with the history of this singular insect, wouid 
be interesting. The great length of time they 
remain in the ground renders it very difficult to 
ascertain their history exactly, yet their appearing 
in the immediate vicinity where their eggs were 
deposited, shews conclusively that they do not travel 
far in a lateral direction. And they sometimes 
appear in situations where we might reasonably 
conclude they could not descend into the earth many 
feet without coming in contact with water at all 
seasons. What their food is in this long interval it is 
difficult to say. I have never seen any injury to 
the roots of plants done by them, and seldom ever 
see them except a short time previous to their 
appearance. There are a few solitary ones to be 
met with every year, and I see no good reason to 
suppose them a different species, as has been in- 
timated. Loudon Co., Va., 11th month, 1848. 
Puants that are grown too fast cannot be hand- 
some. The more rapid the growth, the further apart 
are the leaves, the longer the bare part of the stems. 
Flowering plants are better grown too slow than 
too fast. 








house in Albany, or at his Depot in Rochester. 
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Spirit of the Agricultural Press. 








Ix ench number of this volume we design to give a page 
or two under the above heading. It will be our aim to 
condense and extract from our exchanges in such a manner 
as to convey, in a small space, much valuable information— 
thus giving a collection of items that may be appropriately 
termed the Spirit of the Agricultural Press. 


Rotary Moutp Boarp PLow.—The Scientific American 
says, that at the late Fair the most novel agricultural imple- 
ment was a Revolving Mould Board Plow, the invention of 
Mr. Page, of Baltimore. The mould was a circular concave 
shield revolving from the point with the sod ofearth. This 
mould board was movable, and could be taken off and put 
on at pleasure. Whether its complexity will prevent its 
general introduction or not, remains yet to seen. Its 
principle is the combination of a revolving apron to move 
with the earth, and perform the same office as a friction 
wheel in a shaft box. 

Sipe-Hiit PLowinc.—Plows are now made to go forth 
and back in the same line, and to turn all the furrows down 
hill. This is convenient when the, land lies in such a 
position that one side of the hill is inaccessible. When one 
side only can be plowed, the side-hill plow turns the whole 
in one direction, and no lands are marked off. Some farmers 
objeet to turning the furrows all down hill, because they 
would not expose the high parts to barrenness or dead 
furrows. But plowing furrows up-hill is decidedly up-hill 
work, and.should be avoided if:possible. When we have 
a circular piece of land, rising in the middle to a peak or a 
knoll, we begin to plow at the base and make the dead 
furrow on the ridge. It is so much easier turning furrows 
down-hill than‘up-hill, that we prefer to cart a larger share 
of manure on to the peak, and make up the loss.—Mass. 
Ploughman. 

Apvice 1x Pouttry Kerrpinc.—The principles upon 
which I rely for success in keeping hens, are, first, to have 
two breeds—a few to hatch and rear the chickens, and 
twite the number of everlasting layers. as eggs are more 
profitable than chickens ; second, to get a hatch as early as 
possible in spring, and to keep them well ; these never cast 
their feathers like the old birds, and if they begin to lfy in 
autumn, lay more or less all winter; third, never to keep 
old fowls, (none but favorite fowls ought to be kept more 
than two years ;) old birds lay larger eggs than pullets, but 
not nearly so many ; fourth, to give them the best barley I 
could get, and as much as they could pick up, once a day 
in summer, and twice in winter; they are not only more 
profitable, well kept, but the eggs are better. The two 
breeds I like best are the spotted Dorkings for sitting, and 
the pheasant breed for laying.— Agricultural Gazette. 


Tue BEst Breed oF Sueer.—Let it be assumed that the 
best breed of sheep is that which produces the greatest net 
profit in money from a given quantity of food.—J. 


WesrpeHauia Pitan or Smoxinc Hams.—A room in a 
garret ; fire in the cellar; smoke gathered in a tunnel, and 
ied to the smoke rooms by a small pipe ; by the time it gets 
there all the heaviest part of the pyroligneous acid — 
condensed, and the smoke has become cool. Nothing 
touches the hams but a pure, light, cool smoke, which is 
allowed to pass off by a number of small apertures, about 
as fast as it is supplied. 


Wire Worm.—A successful farmer in this vicinity, Mr. 
D. D. T. Moore, states that he has tried various substances 
for preventing the ravages of the wire worm, none of which, 
excepting sulphur, proved of any use. An Irishman told 
him that sulphur had been used with advantage in Ireland. 
Before planting his corn, Mr. M. wet it and rolled it in flour 
of sulphur, and afterwards coated it in plaster to prevent 
the sulphur from wasting. He saved a crop by this means, 
where he had failed for three years before. We see no 
reason why the sulphur might not be equally effective for 
any other grain.— Cultivator. 


Onr-Horst Carts.—A great improvement has been made 
in attaching the horse to the cart, to prevent the sudden 
descent of the weight of the load upon the animal’s back, 
after mounting obstructions. A half elliptic spring is fas- 


tened under each shaft, the centre of which is connected 
to the lower ends of the staple, which passes freely through 
a hole bored in the shaft, and connects with a chain that 
passes over the back of the horse.—J2. 





Ture Crops or 1848.—We invite attention to a valuable 


table which we give below. It has been compiled by the 
editor of the New Orleans Commercial Times, and is accu- 
rate as anything’ of the kind can be made under existing 
circumstances. Under the head of crops, thirteen different 
articles are included, on each of which the value has been 
adjusted to the several States, with the necessary advance 
on the same items, as they were reported in 1840; thus 
affording the approximate value of the crop of 1848, together 
with the sums Invested in manufactures and merchandise, 
respectively. In making up the “crops,” prices have been 
assumed as follows :—Cotton, at 6 cents per pound ; sugar, 
4; rice, 3; tobacco, 7; wheat, 60 cents per bushel; corn, 
30; barley, 30; oats, 25; rye, 40; buckwheat, 50; and 
potatoes 30 cents ; hay, $10, and hemp and flax, $50 per 
ton. These are the home prices before transportation to 
market, and apply to the first column of the following table: 
Estimated value of the crops of 1848, and the sums invested in 
manufactures an@ merchandise in each State. 





Crops. wr F Merchandise. 
WO scccce seve $13.000,000 000.000 $5.000.000 
New Hampehire.... 9,000,000 12,000,000 3 000.000 
Massachusetts. . .... 11.000.000 52,000.000 16.000.000 
Rhode Island...... 1,500.000 13,000.000 4.000,000 
Connectiéut....... 9 000,000 17,000,000 8.000,000 
Vermont ......... 15.000.600 5,000,000 4.000.000 
New York. ........ 79.000.000 69.000,000 53.000.000 
New Jersey. ......- 11,000,000 14.000.000 5.000.000 
Pennsylvania ...... 55,000,000 50,000,000 45,000,000 
Delaware......... 1,800,000 2.000.000 * 1,300 000 
Maryland ......... 10,000.000 8,000,000 13.000 000 
Virginia ......... 38,000,000 13,000.000 21.000.000 
North Carolina... .. 19,000.000 5,000 000 * 6.000.000 
South Carolina. .... 14.000,000 4,000,000 10.000,000 
Georgia .........+ 21.000,000 4,000,000 11,000,000 
Alabama. ........ 17.000.000 3.000.000 8.000.000 
Mississippi ....... 14.000,000 2,000.000 7.000.000 
Louisiana. ........ 19,000,000 8.000.000 20.000.000 
Tennessee ........ 40.000,000 5,000,000 9.000.000 
Kentucky .. .". . .... 28,000,000 7.000.000 11.000.000 
Ohio .........++- 49,000,000 20.000,000 27.000.000 
Indiana.......... 47,000,000 5.000,000 7.000.000 
Illinois. .......... 18,000.000 4,000,000 6,000,000 
Missouri ......... 12,000,000 4,000,000 10.000.000 
Arkansas......... 6,000,000 1,000,000 2.000.000 
Michigan......... 7,000,000 4,000,000 3,000.000 
Florida. ........-. 3,000.000 1.000.000 2.000.000 
Wisconsin ........ 2.000.000 8,000,000 1,000.000 
MER ssecccscccs SO 3,000,000 1,000,000 
is 6.04: 560008 
District of Columbia. — 100,000 1,200,000 3.000.000 
Total ........ .$591,400,000 $343.300,000 $322,000,000 


From the above estimate it will be seen that nearly 
$600,000,000 in value will be derived this year from the 
cultivation of the soil, besides what may proceed from 

rdens, orchards, dairies, &c., amounting at least to $50,- 

00,000 more. These productions are increased with every 
harvest, as new parts of the country are settled, and addi- 
tional labor is employed to the ratio of population. 


AGRICULTURAL ScHOOLs IN FrancE.—At a recent session 
of the National Assembly of France, the principal part of 
the day was devoted to the bill relative to agricultural 
schools. It was resolved that one of these institutions 
should be founded and maintained in each department at the 
public expense ; and further, that the country should be 
divided into agricultural districts, not exceeding twenty, in 
each of which a government school is to be established.— 
Foreign paper. 

PoupretTe Compamies IN France.—It is stated that 
there are twenty-two eompanies in France busily engaged 
in converting the refuse of towns into inodorous poudrette. 
The disinfectant generally employed is said to be the 
chloride of iron.—J. 

How to Kitt Cuaickens.—The best method,sof killing 
fowls is to cut their heads off at a single blow with a sharp 
axe, and then hang them up and allow them to bleed freely. 
By this process, they never know what hurts them, or 
endure pain fora second. Wringing the necks of poultry 
is almost as shocking as nailing their feet to planks; for the 
purpose of fattening them, and follows in the same bar- 
barous category.— American Agriculturist. 

Fecunprry oF Hexs.—A young hen will lay the first 
year about 150 eggs; the second 120; the third 100— 
diminishing every year as she grows older; and, says the 
Maine Farmer, she should “‘go to pot” after the fourth. 


ExPERIMENTS, without noting the actual circumstances 
connected therewith, avail but little. 
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Communications have been received, since our last issue, 
from Agricola, T. C. Peters, Myron Adams, G. 8. G., F. W. 
Lay, *, Yardley Taylor, H. L. Emery, Richard I. Hand, 
John Williams, S. W., West, Samuel Spaulding, G. E., 
Erie, H., John Moxon, Wm. W. Deak, Kentuckian, Jud- 
son, and Dairyman. ; 


SEVERAL communications, inquiries, &c. came to hand 
too late for insertion or answers. They will receive proper 
attention fiext month. Notices of a number of books, &c. 
also deferred till our nextissue. 


Our New Dress, — As we promised, this number of ‘the 
Farmer is printed on ‘‘ NEW and CLEAR type,” with such 


other improvements as we think will meet the approbation | 


of its readers. It will be observed that the type is smaller 
than that of our previous volume, (though quite as boid and 


distinct,) and we consequently give a greater amount of | 


reading on the same number of pages. In selecting we had 
in view the wise remark of a modern genius who reckoned 
‘‘ that society was like a barrel of pork — the middle pieces 
being better than either top or bottom-;” and if what we 
print upon it shall enable our friends to replenish their pork 
and other barrels more advantageously than heretofore, we 
trust they will acknowledge the benefit derived from type, 
ink and paper— yclept. ‘“‘ book knowledge.” We will add 


here, for the benefit of those interested, that our beautiful | 


dress is from the Foundry of Mr. N. Lyman, of Buffalo. Mr. 
L. is a very upright dealer, and his establishment is deserv- 
edly popular among the members of the “‘ art preservative.” 


WE this month have the pleasuse of introducing several | 
new contributors toour readers. They are practical, observ- | 


ing and thigking men, who ‘‘ know whereof. they speak, 
and we give them a cordial welcome. 


We also invite | 


EnTItLED To THANKS.—Col. B. P. Jounson, who has 
served as Setretary of the N. Y. State Ag. Society during 
the past two years, is entitled to the thanks of its members 
and the agricultural public generally, for his judiciows efforts 
to promote the interests and augment the usefulness of that 
valuable Institution. The duties of his office have been 
performed with ability and promptness, and in a manner 
highly creditable to himself and the Society. We have 
heard frequent remarks relative to Col. J.’s admirable man- 
agement, not only in the Agricultural Rooms, but at the 
State Pairs, where the exercise of much firmness and energy, 
| as well as patience and suavity, wererequisite. His addresses 
at various County Shows have also been very acceptable, 
and exerted great influence in behalf of Rural Improvement. 
It is rarely that any similar association can secure the services 
of so faithful an officer, and we are confident that we repre- 
sent the wishes of many members and friends of the Society, 
when we express the opinion that he should receive a 
unanimous re-election, providing he will accept the same. 


‘*Nores For THE Montu,” by 8S. W. of Seneca county, 
were received too late for insertion in this number. We add 
a couple of them, however, as follows :— 

Wueart, Indian Corn, Barley, Oats; Buckwheat and Hay, 
have been good crops this season, the two first’ thusually 
large. The introduction of Indian Corn into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain under the present low duty there, 
has not only given this cereal an inereased value as 9 farm 
crop, but it has also added very much to @ur shipping trade 
on the lakes, canals and on-the ecean. The receipt of corn 
at the port of Buffalo alone the past season, has frequently 
exceeded 60,000 bushels in a single day. The quantity 
exported direct from New Orleans, and that received coast- 
wise and shipped from New. York to the Wést Indies, to 
| Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and to,Gréaé Britain, now 
amount to millions of bushels annually. 

Beer anp Pork.—Our farmers feel that they cannot 


others to communicate such facts, suggestions and items as | compete with the farmers of the far west in the market for 


may appropriately appear in this journal. Give us the sub- 


Pork. 


2200 slaughtered hogs, averaging 250 Ibs. each, have 


stance — the facts, briefly and definitely —and we will at- | been forwarded to New York, by railroad and giver, from 


tend to the minor points of style, grammar, &c. 


THe Mxmorr of Hon. Zapock Pratt, which we give | Butter and 


in preceding pages, (accompanied witha life-like steel plate 
Portrait,) will very properly attract the attention of our 
readers — and prove particularly interesting to the admirers 


| one distillery here ; farmer’s perk is all taken for home con- 
} sumption. Beef has been high through the whole year. 
Cheese have sold at good prices giving unusual 
| pecfiniary prospeitv to the dairy counties of the State. 


VatvsBie Bo:-xs.—The Publisher of the Farmer has a 


of men who have, by their own indomintable energy and | variety of standard works on Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., 


perseverance, risen from humble origin to highly honorable 
and eminent stations. 


We especially commend the Memoir | regular New York cash prices. 


which he will supply to his distant patrons, by mail, at the 
Money may be sent at his 


to the comparatively poor but right-minded Young Men of | risk, if enclosed and ‘nailed in the presence of the Post- 


América, as it presents an example eminently worthy of 
imitation. 


This is the first of a series of Sketches of Distinguished } 


Friends of Improvement which we propose giving in the 
pages of this journal—a feature which we doubt not will 
receive the hearty concurrence of our readers. , 


‘*New Encianp Farmer” is thé honored title of a neat 
semi-monthly of 16 octavo pages, which has just reached 
our table. It is edited by 8S. W. Coie, Esq., late of the 
Boston Cultivator. The number before us is well filled, and 
We see no good reason why the work should not succeed. 
We extend the “‘ right hand of fellowship,” to brother Cote, 
and wish him prosperity in this new enterprise. Published 
by J. Nourse, Boston, Mass., at $1 per annum. 


Howpen’s Dottar Macazine for January is a superior 
nuthber of a deservedly popular work. The proprietor is 
proving to the literary public, what we are to the agricul- 
tural, viz: that the cheapest publications may be made the 
most profitable to their readers, and most useful to com- 
munity... The number before us contains a Biography and 
truthful Portrait of Rev. Cuester Dewey, M. D., D. D., 
of this city, (an occasional contributor to the Farmer over 
the signature of C. D.) It also contains Sketches and Por- 
traits of Horace GREELEY, Dr. TuRNER, and Louis Bianc, 
and is otherwise well filled with choice reading and illus 
trations. _Published by C, W. Hoxtpen, 109 Nassau-st., 
New York, 


Burrato Ac. WaREHOUSE AND SEED Srore.— Many 
of our readers will no doubt be pleased to ledrn that T. C. 
Peters, Esq. has opened an Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, in connection with his Wool Depot, at Buffalo. 
We commend this new enterprise to the attention of our 
western readers, as well as to those residing in the vicinity 


| 


master of the office from which it is sent. Those who 
cannot obtain such works at home, afe requested to favor 
him with their orders, as it will make good, in part, the very 
small profit derived from the Farmer. It is also safest to 
transmit orders to a well known publisher, who will be 
prompt in his attention. Books can be forwarded with 
perfect safety to any section of the country. See list of 
works and prices on advertising page. 


Crepit. — We noticesthat many of our exchanges copy 
extensively from the Farmer, without giving credit. If this 
course is continued we shall be obliged, as a matter of pro- 
tection and self-defence to copyright the Farmer or discon- 
tinue sending to the journals that republish our articles as 
original. We have no objection to our friends copying any 
thing we publish, providing proper credit is given — but we 
do object to the unjust system, adopted by several of our 
exchanges, of appropriating our labors to their own benefit, 
without the least acknowledgment. 


Cotman’s European AGricuLturE.— The two con- 
cluding numbers of this work have been handed us by Mr. 
J. H. Warts, agentin this city —but at too late an hour 
for particular notice in this number. 


Our present number is necessarily incomplete in some 
respects, in consequence of the time required to change from 
old to new type, and the haste with wh’ch we are compelled 
to have it stereotyped and put to press. We however 
think it will compare favorably with its cotemporaries, and 
do not consider any apelogy necessary — though our inten- 
tions are not fully realized. And we trust that the friends of 
the work will not “forget to remember” that the best way 
to promote its usefulness is to SHOW THE PAPER TO THEIR 
ACQUAINTANCES and solicit their subscriptions. How many 
of our readers will lend a portion of their influence to pro- 





of its location. See advertisement. 


mote the cuuse in the manner suggested ? 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
soci i 0. ame. 


‘ns Editor of this Department is now absent’ on 
a Horticultural Tour in Europe. This will be a 
sufficient explanation, we trust, should any deficiency 
be apparent in the manner or matter of these_ pages. 
We expect Some interesting correspendenee from 
hira, for publication in the February number. 





SOPOT er 
POMOLOGICAL REFORM. 


We have received an article on this, subject, 
written by “ Erie,” but owing to its length we are 
obliged to defer it for the February or March number. 
The author has been one of the foremost in “ Pomo- 
logical Reform’)"in Western New York. §We shall 
be happy to hear from him in the manner. suggested 


in his private note. 
The «article. before us is, we bef written for 
the benefit of the.many. The folloWMhg is its con- 
clusion —to whigh we doubt not every true son of 
the “ Basie ” will subscribe: — 

“We sinctrely hope.and trust the a of fine 
fruits, the @mateur, and fH6. honest, (and Iwould by 
no meuntink there are but few) sullivtes tie 
farmer, who love rural works, and rural labors 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER STANDS. 


Tost who admire flowers in the hall or in the 
drawing room, should always provide such stands as 
will enable them to keep the pots without pans, for 
the water in a pay is ruin to all plants standing in 
them, and this can easily be proved by reference to 
the thousands and tens of thousands that are killed 
daily, in all the manufacturing towns and populous 
cities in the empire. ‘They afe watered by filling 
the pans. This water is soon mischievots, because 
the roots are easily roited*by stagnant moisture. 
' The stands for flow- 

er pots should there- 
fore be provided with 
a receptacle for the 
superabundant mois- 
ture, for it is impos- 
sible to prevent wa- 
ter from running 
through the pots.— 
This receptacle may 
be a groove round 
the outside, or near 
the outside of the 
solid bottom, form- 





.» ing a gutter into 
which, thé surplus moisture might run, and from 


— will p to the work with heart in hand, and | which it is easily taken up by a sponge. The bottom 


with a he 


desire to promete the good that can in| must of course slope towards the outside, om have 


this wige be accomplished. . Let us of the State of grooves or gutters leading from th® cénter to the 


New seat least, honor gnd sustain our noble 
institutiMythe New York State Agricultural Society, 
whose Mors and benificence is doing more to elevate, 
to ennoble and re conga of the soil, than does 


perhaps any other ins ion existant among us.” 
aa - aa 
— SR RAAAALSF SO OC~—O— 


A WORD ABOUT GARDENING. 


No one can be truly said to tive who has not a 
GarpEN. None but those* who have enjoyed it ean 
appreciate the satisfaction—the luxury —of sitting 
down to a table spread with the fruit of one’s own 
planting and culture. A bunch of radishes—a few 
heads of lettuce taken from the garden of a sum- 
mer’s morning for breakfast ; or a mess of green 
peas or sweet corn, is quite a different affair from the 
same articles brought in large quantities from market 
in a dying condition, to be put away in the cellar for 
use. And a plate of strawberries or raspberries 
lose none of their peculiar flavor by passing directly 
from the border to the cream without being jolted 
about in baskets until they have’lost all form and 
comeliness. And yet, how manf in the smaller 
cities and villages of our country, possessing every 
facility for a good garden, either through indolence 
or ignorance are deprived of this source of comfort ? 
And how many farmers, with enough land lfing 
waste to furnish them with most of the luxuries of 
life, are content to plod on in the even tenor of their 
way, never raising their tastes above the “pork and 
beans’ of their fathers. 

It shall be our business in Votume Txn of the 
Farmer to remove as far as possible these causes, 
and to show not only that health, happiness and good 
living are the legitimate products of well cultivated 
gardens — but to give all who read its pages such 
information as the season may require—so that hy who 
has no garden, or one of which he has reason to be 
ashamed, shall not be able to present, as an excuse, 
his lack of knowledge. 





outside. This does away with the necessity of using 
pans, and the danger of injuring the plants by stag- 
nant water. 

With regard to the form of these stands, they may 
be various, according to the places they are to occupy, 
and the number of plants which they ate to accom- 
modate. There is good room to exercise a little 
taste upon the subject. When -the stand is for a 
single pot, there must be a sort of cup for it to stand 
over; not to stand in, so as to touch the water, 
because that would be as badasa pan. These stands 
require to be emptied occasionally, because every time 
the plants are watered, some would go into the gutters, 
which, if not attended to, would overflow. These 
stands are made 
variously of iron 
or wicker, as the 
case may be, and 
may be had of al- 
most any form, in 
wood of the rustic 
seat makers and 
verandah builders, 
and in iron from 
the general wire- 
workers. Some 
are cast, but, rich as they look, they are not adapted 
to move up and down or about#a house.— London 
Horticultural Magazine. : 

Ws saw at the Fair of the Amcrican Institute a 
great variety of very pretty rustic stands, but we are 
not aware that any of them were constructed with a 
receptacle for the superabundant moisture that neces- 
sarily flows from the pots. This, it will at once 
appear to ‘Any one, is a great improvemént on the 
nsual mode, and we recommend it to the attention 
of the ladies who are especially interested in the 
management of house plants, and who are the, best 
judges of matters of taste and ornament.—Ep. 
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LE OURE PEAR. 


Vicar or Winxrieip. — Fruit and Fruit Trees of .Imerica. 
Cuiion. — Kenrick’s American Orchardist. 


Tus is a French variety, supposed by many to be 
identical with the the old St. Lezin. The London 
Horticultural Society named it Vicar of Winkfield, 
from its having first produced fruit in the Vicar’s 
Garden. Mr. Hovey, in his “Fruits of America,” 


adopts the name Le Cxurr, and we believe with 
propriety. 





Le Cure Pear. 


It has acquired a very high reputation among the 
best pear growers of this country, on account of its 
vigorous growth, rich luxuriant foliage, extraordinary 
productiveness, large size and beauty of the fruit, as 
well as its excellence both for the kitchen and table. 
Col. Wiper, of Boston, who is known as one of 
the most eminent pomologists and pear cultivators in 
this country, has said that if he were to cultivate but 
one variety it should be this. He sas: “It never 
fails to produce a good crop— never blows from the 
tree —‘mlay be used for cooking in — and will 
ripen in a warm room in October, and will keep till 
February.”. Samugt Waker, Esq., of Boston, 
now President of the Mass. Hort. Society, stated at 
the New York Convention, that in the city of Boston 
they were sold at $1,50 per box of one dozen fruits, 
and the purchasers, at that, always Cong they had 
the best of the bargain. 

For some time after the introduction of this pear, 
and until of late, when its many good qualities have 
become better understood, it was much under - rated, 
being considered only as a “baking pear.” We 


think it is destined to occupy a place among the 
smallest collections. We have a specimen before 
us now, ripened in the desk of our office, that is 
buttery, melting and really delicious, though only 
second rate compared with White Doyenne, Seckel, 
and some others. 

Fruit large, often six inches long and three in 
diameter. The specimen from which our outline 
was taken is.rather below medium. Form, oblong, 
pyryform, occasionally one-sided. Skin, smooth 
and fair; pale yellow, with a blush on the sunny 
side, and sprinkléd all over with distinct brown 
specks. Stalk an inch to an inch and a half long, 
usually curved, with flesh at the base. Calyx, 
large, open, in a very shallow basin. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, and often, as in the case before us, 
buttery. Flavor, sprightly, sweet and agreeable. 
May be ripened in October and kept till February. 
It succeeds admirably on the quince, and does well 
also on the 
SWAN’S ORANGE OR ONONDAGA PEAR ON QUINCE. 

BY JOHN WILLIAMB.gy 

P. Barry, Esa.—I received fron’ y@ur firm, in the 
spring of 1847, a few trees’of the Onondaga Pear on 
quince roots® You then gave me the assurance that 


it did well on the quince. My subseq experience 
fully confirms what you then said. i grown 
it the present season on quince in par ws with 


the Colmar, D’Aremberg, and Langleur Beurre, (both 
of which are free growers,) the Ononda, as done 
as well as either and viven a rich healt liage. 
As I see there are doubts expressed #& to the 
adaptation of this pear to the,quince, I thought it due 
to you to say this much. MB row, Ms., Sept. 1848. 


Jas. E. Reep, of Dalton, Ohio, makes a similar 
statement in a late number of the Horticulturist. 
Indeed there is not a doubt but this pear will prove 
to succeed well on the quince.—Eb. 















PROFITS OF FRUIT.—NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 
BY RICHARD I. HAND. 

Mr. Barry ;—Below I give you a statement of the 
products of one acre of land on which I have grown 
the Northern Spy and Roxbury Russet apples during 
the year 1848 :— 


110 barrels Northern Spy, sold at $2,00, $275,00 
10 f 35,00 
30 CS “ ‘¢ 2d quality 1 "00, 30,00 

100 ‘“ Roxbury Russet, 1.0 t 100,00 

$440,00 


I sold the Spys mostly to J. H. Warts, at Roch- 
ester. If any of the Monroe county farmers have a 
better story to tell, let’s have it. They were grown 
on twenty-three trees. Mendon, NV. Y., Dec., "1848. 








Hot-nousgs,, green-houses, pits, and other horti- 
cultural buildings for supplying a warmer atmosphere 
than the open air, should always be cooler at night 
than in the daytime. It is too frequently managed 
to have the reverse; the fires are made up in the 
evening, and the plants are forced more in the dark 
than in daylight. 











Tue twigs of fruit trees intended for grafting are 
sometimes obtained long before they can be used. 
Put the lower half of them into the ground, and they 
will keep for weeks as well as if they grew on the tree. 
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TRANSPLANTING PEACH TREES. 

BY A, HUIDEKOPER. 
Mr. Eprror :—Observing in the April number of 
the Farmer a notice of winter-killed peach trees, has 
induced me to offer a few remarks, suggesting 
whether the rule laid down in all our manuals, of 
transplanting peach trees early in the fall, or very 
early in the spring, is the correct one. I have trans- 
planted peach trees in the autumn when the foliage 
was but partly divested by the frost, and have had 
them suffer more than those set out.after the leaves 
had entirely fallen from the tree. So the rule of 
transplanting them very early in the spring may do 
along a lake shore or in a region where “one swallow 
makes a summer,” but in a country where severe 
spring frosts are of frequent occurrence I think it 
questionable. 

I have transplanted, for experiment, peach trees in 
February with a bulb of frozen earth attached to the 
roots, and have also removed them in@March and in 
April, and the last did decidedly the best. In the 
fall of 1846 I received some trees from ELLWwaNnGER 
& Barry as late as the Ist of December — having 
been delayed 6n the way. Three days after they 
were planted it froze very hard, and yet on uncover- 
ing the trees the following spring I found them to be 
entirely uninjured, and I would suggest the method I 
pursued as being as good to make trees hybernate 
well as to plant them very early. 

At the time of planting, finely pulverised material 
should be used, with two or three buckets full of 
water to make every thing right about the roots. A 
mound of coarse strawy litter from the stable, eight 
or ten inches high, should be placed around the base 
of the tree, and left thére till the following April. 
A stake should be driven firmly along side of the 
tree, the branches brought up in a compact form, and 
then a light coating of long rye straw placed around 
the tree, beginning below and letting the next course 
overlap the first. A little wrapping thread around it 
will keep every thing in order. At the top the straw 
should be brought to a point and tied tothe stake. A 
slight envelope of straw in this way will protect a 
tree from the sleet and winds, and sudden changes 
of temperature in the winter, and in the following 
Apri! the limbs will be found as fresh and green as 
when the tree was first removed. 

If trees are transplanted in the spring as late as 
practicable before the starting of the buds, and are 
well watered and mulched with litter as above, at the 
time of setting them out, they will suffer less danger, 
I apprehend, from summer drouth than they will from 
spring frosts by being transplanted early. The addi- 
tional trouble of treating peach trees as above is but 
trifling compared with the loss of time and labor in 
losing them for several years under the ordinary 
method. Meadville, Pa., April, 1848. 


Tue above article was mislaid soon after its re- 
ceipt, or it would have been published at an earlier 
period. If the writer will favor us again, his papers 
shall receive due attention—and himself our thanks. 





A Lainac is best as & standard, because all the 
heads will bloom, whereas all of a bush does not; 
besides, you can keep down the suckers which spoil 
all neglected lilac bushes. 





Seeps always keep better in their pods than thresh- 
ed out, and for private use should always be so kept, 
if the nature of the pods will allow of it. 





DESCRIPTION OF 25 NEW VARIETIES OF PHLOXES. 


Mr. Barry :—I have heard so much about new 
Putoxes that I am really anxious to get some infor- 
mation respecting the best varieties. Will you 
have the goodness to describe one or two dozen of 
the finest kinds in the Genesee Farmer? Floricul- 
ture should not be neglected, when Pomology is 
making such rapid progress. _By complying with 
the above you will oblige West. 

Cincinnatti, O., Dec., 1848. 





Phlox Van Houttii. 

The Editor to.whom the above is addressed, and 
who would answer the inquiries to a charm, is now 
in Europe on a Horticultural Mission. We will not 
tax W’s patience to wait for his return, but give 
what little light we have on the subject. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given to these charming plants — 
when we take into consideration the variety of colors, 
the long time of flowering, and their easy cultivation. 
They will certainly become the most popular hardy 
border plants. 

The above cut, which we consider a good repre- 
sentation, is from the Horticulturist. Want of space 
will not permit us to give full descriptions. It was 
our intention to give an engraving of Reine Louise, 
(which we consider superior to Van Houttii,) as well 
as some others in the annexed list of more recent in- 
troduction, but our artist was absent when the flow- 
ers were in perfection. 
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The annexed list contains all the newest and best 
Belgian varieties, which we doubt not will soon find 
their way into every good collection in the country. 
Planted in a lawn, in clumps or rock-work, they 
produce a beautiful effect, particularly when a large 
number of plants of one color can be planted in a 
mass. They are all perfectly hardy, originating 
from American stock :— 

Arsina— White, with delicate purple tinge, and dark eye. 

Alba Glumerata — Pure white ; very fine. 

Anais Chauveri— Pure white, with deep pink eye ; large 
and superb, 

Blanche de Neully — Beautiful white. 

Cardidissima Nova—Pure white, very large heads of 
flowers ; a superb variety. 

Delecta— Showy purple, with dark eye. 

Cromwell— Lilac, with purple stripe; a very striking 
variety. 

Fleur d’marie—Pure white, with showy pink center ; 
very fine. 

Goethe — White, striped and dashed with lilac. 

Herman Kezel— White, with distinct eye. 

Invincible — Rose shaded, striped with pink. 

Lilacina Grandiflora — Blush striped and dashed with lilac. 

Marianne — Pink éyed, with white ; fine. 

Mazeppa— Pink, with dark eye ; very striking. 

Macrantha Speciosa — Pink, striped with white ; large and 
fine. 

Nymphea Alba—Pure white, immense heads of bloom; fine. 

Oiel de Lynx— White, with bright pink eye ; superb. 

Pottsi— White, tinged delicately with flesh. 

Picta— White, with purple eye ; distinct and very fine. 

Rosea Superba — Delicate beautiful rose ; distinct. 

Rippo— Pink, with deep stripes and large dark eye ; 
very fine. 

Reine Louise— Pure white, flaked with rosy pink like a 
carnation ; superb. 

Standard of Perfection— White, tinged and striped with 
bluish purple, fine pyramidal heads of flowers ; one of the 
very finest. 

Tricolor — White, pink and purple striped. 

Van Houttii — Striped, purple, white and crimson; superb. 

There are several other fine varieties which we 
will describe in a future number. G. E. 


RRR ARRAS 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMATEURS. 
BY ‘‘AN OLD DIGGER.” 


You may transplant, all winter, when the ground 
is not frozen—only take care not to expose the roots 
to frost while not covered with soil. In winter- 
planting, it is best to pile up a mound of earth 6 or 8 
inches around the trunk of the tree. This keeps it 
steady, and protects it, partially, against severe frost. 

When a tree brought from a distance has been a 
long while out of the ground, and looks quite dried up, 
don’t plunge it into a tub of water; that would be 
well-nigh as fatal as giving a gallon at a single drink, 
toa man nearly dead of thirst. .Moisten the roots, 
and after shortening the branches severely, bury the 
whole tree in the ground for three or four days. 

When you prune a small brancn of a tree, always 
see that a bud is left opposite the cut ; this will help 
it to heal over quickly : and you will assist the matter 
still more, by making the cut always a sloping one. 

Don’t fet insects of various kinds overrun your 
orchard or garden, and then lazily fold your arms and 
say, “it’s no use, this trying to raise things, now 
that so many vermin are about.” Spend three days, 
industriously, in the early stage of the matter, in 
putting down the rascals, and then look around you 
and see if a little industry is not better than grumbling. 

If you want early vegetables, set yourself, in 
winter, about making some boxes to protect them. 


| class in the top, to pat over tender things at night, 


will cost you but a trifle, and will give you ten days 
start of the open ground. 

To have good currants, gooseberries, or raspberries, 
the old plants should be dug up at the end of three or 
four good crops, and their places supplied by ‘young 
ones. If you plant a few cuttings of the two former, 
as you should do, every spring, you will always have 
a supply of fresh plants ready at all times: always 
cut out all the eyes (buds) of a cutting, on that part 
which goes in the ground—otherwise you will be 
troubled by their coming up, year after year, in the 
form of suckers. 

If you have a tree that grows “apace,” but won't 
bear, dig a trench round it, and cut off a third of the 
roots. This will check its growth, and set it about 
making fruit-buds. . 

Never buy fruit trees in the “market-places,” of 
unknown venders, who have no character to lose. 
You cannot tell by “examining the article,” whether 
they cheat you or not ; and you get your tree at half 
price, only to wish, when it comes to bear, that you 
had gone to an honest dealer and paid ten times as 
much, for something worth planting.  Hog-Peach” 
trees are dearer at a penny, than “George the 
Fourths” at a dollar. 

If you don’t love flowers yourself, don’t quarrel 
with those who do. It is a defect in your nature 
which you ought to be sorry for, rather than abuse 
those who are more gifted. Of what pessible “use” 
is the rain-bow, we should like to know? And yet 
a wiser than you did not think the earth complete 
without it. 

Do not grudge the cost and labor necessary to 
plant a few of the best shade-trees round your house ; 
and if you have any doubts about what to plant, stick 
in an elm. There are few trees in the world finer 
than a fine sweeping elm ; and two or three of them 
will give even a common looking dwelling a look of 
dignity. If you plant fruit trees, for shade, they are 
likely to be broken to pieces for the fruit, and they 
grow unsightly by the time that forest trees grow 
spreading and umbrageous. 

There are very few men whose friends build so 
fair a monument to their memory as they can raise 
with their own hands, by planting an elm or maple 
where it can grow for a century, to be an ornament 
to the country.— Horticulturist. 

— ewe ———— 

Grape Cuxrture iv Missourt.— Farms in the 
neighborhood of Hernann, Missouri, have risen very 
much of late, in consequence of the increased cul- 
tivation of the vine. A Mr. Porscne., who has a 
vineyard of not quite one acre, which was planted 
with Catawba grape in the spring of 1845, made 
from it this year one thousand gallons of wine, and 
the value of the whole produce of the vineyard was 
seventeen hundred dollars. 





Tue forcing of plants into flower early by heat 
should be managed carefully ; begin cool, and gradu- 
ally increase it week after week until it will bear the 
stove. Too sudden a change of temperature destroys 
the beauty and sometimes the plant. 

Ann 

Atways clip hedges, to keep them down, and 
make them grow close. If you neglect this, they 
grow open and naked at the bottom, and keep off the 





A few cheap boxes, a foot square, with a pane of 





air, and sometimes the sun, by their overgrown tops. 
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CULTURE OF HALF HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. | 





Some young trees and shrubs suffer much in winter | | 
before the wood becomes hardened and well matured. 
For a long period I have seen the American Spindle 
tree regularly killed down ; and for several years the . 
Chinege Honeysuckle shared the same fate; but the | 
same“shrubs now appear perfectiy hardy. When | 
newly introduced, such plants generally receive more | 
attention than in after time. They are stimulated by | 
high culture to grow late in the season ; and abound- 
ing in juice, suffer in proportion from the cold. Dry | | 
substances never freeze. The seeds of melons and 
cucumbers endure the greatest severity of our climate; 
but the plants that spring from them are destroyed by 
the first touch of frost. Neither oaks nor maples 
would abide our winters, if they continued their 
growth into autumn. Half-hardy shrubs should, 
therefore, be planted in soils not too rich, and their 
growth should be stopped in summer if possible. 

Have we a better guide than Nature? Her seed- 
lings generally rise among other plants, where they 
are protected from the scorching sun, from untimely 
frosts, and from being thrown out in winter. Many 
a plant which we foster in the green-house, would do 
well in the thick shades of our forests, where the 
branches above them would lessen the radiation of 
heat, and shield them from freezing winds. 
sunshine may be as destructive as a cold night. 
The difference between the climate of the woods and 
the climate of the open border, is very great ; and it 
may explain why many of our native plants refuse to 
inhabit our gardens. For instance, who has suc- 
ceeded with the Gerardias in open sunshine ? Or with 
Cypripedium acaule ? I have known the last, how- 





ever, to bloom for several successive seasons, in the | 


twilight of a broken flower pot, open on the north side. 


Some shrubs suffer much from exposure to cold 
winds. Jn the open ground, the white Antwerp 
raspberry, has been much injured — while ten rods 
under the lee of red cedars, it has done well. The 
common laburnum may illustrate the same doctrine. 
One which stood in a door-yard, exposed to the west 
winds, was damaged every winter, until a building 
was erected very near it, so as completely to shelter 
it on that side, and from that time, during seven 
years, it has not been injured.—D. Thomas’ 4ddress. 


American Atmonps.—We are indebted to Mrs. William 
A. Banker for a sample of almonds raised in her own garden. 
They are of extraordinary size, and fine favor. This, and 
other experiments, prove that our climate is not unfavorable 
to the growth of many plants and fruits for which we are in 
the habit of looking abroad.— Winchester ( Va.) Republican. 

There is little doubt that the cultivation of almonds can 
be rendered profitable in Georgia and other Southern States.- 
The growing of fruits of this kind would greatly tend to 
increase their consumption, benefit small landholders, and, 
by so much, check the over-production of cotton. If one 
has seeds that will germinate, now isa favorable season to 
plant them.—Augusta Chronicle. 








Liquiy Manure—Grapes.—The Ohio Cultivator says 
that a grape vine at a hotel in that State, but three years 
old, has climbed to the second story, and "has extended its 
branches round the corner of the building to a distance of 
twenty or thirty feet, nearly the whole being full of clusters 
of froit. The only unusual treatment it had received, was 
& watering every day with dish-waier, and occasionally 
with soap- reuds. 

RRR 

Prats in pots aude be kept dry in winter time: they 

take less harm in case of frost. So that life be kept in them 


But hot | 


Proceedings of Agricultural Societies. 





N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Tae Annual Meeting of this Society is to be held 
in Albany, on the third Wednesday (17th) of the 
present month. Premiums will be awarded on Grain 
|and Root Crops, Butter, Cheese, Fruits, &. We 
;annex names’ of Judges constituting various Com- 
ter ode — 

Management of Farms—Hon. A. Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; 
Witham! Buel, Rochester ; J. S. Gould, Hudson. 

Experiments and Essa s—Asa Fitch, ™. D., Salem ; Hon. 

George Geddes, Ouenioss Hon. s. Cheever, Saratoga. 


Cheese and Butter Daires—B. ?. Johnson, Albany : Hon. 
H. C. Tuthill, Cayuga ; A. Doubleday, Broome. 
Butter and Cheese—Joseph Alleyn, Rochester; Joseph 


Carey, Albany ; Amos Briggs, Scaghticoke. 

Wool—Hon. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook ; 
Whitesboro’ ; Hon. D. 8. Curtis, Canaan. 

Draining—John Dalafield, Oaklands ; Roswell Reed, Cox- 
sackie ; B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush. 

Frui#—E. Emmons, Albany; D. Thomas, Greatfield ; 
H. Wendell, Albany; J. W. Bissell, Rochester; C. 8S, 
Wilson, Utica. 

For the best new seedling variety of winter apples, of 
decidedly superior quality, and valuable for exportation ; 
one dozen specimens to be exhibited ; together with a history 
of its origin, a description of the growth, character and 
habits of the tree, and the growing of the fruit—such fruit 
to be adjudged by the committee as of the first character for 
orchard purposes, diploma and $10. For the second best 
do., $5. The above new seedling variety to be sent to B. 
f. Johnson, Secretary, Agricultural Rooms, Albany, before 
the 15th January, 1849, for examination. 

Firetp Crops.— Wheat and Indian Corn—Charles Lee, 
Penn Yan; Hon. Tracy Pardee, Batavia; Hon. John I. 
Brinkerhoff, Cayuga. 

Barley, Rye, Oats, Peas, and Beans—Hon. O. Hungerford, 
Watertown ; J. W. Ball, Exeter; W. A. McCulloch, Green- 
bush. 

Potatoes and Root Crops—A. Osborn, Watervliet ; Robert 
Harper, Albany ; J. W. Haydock, Greenbush. 

Corn Fodder, Hops, Clover and Timothy Seed.—Col. E. 
Kirby, Brownville; Hon. Benjamin Enos, De Ruyter ; Hon. 
Henry Wager, Western. 

Arrangements for Pomological E-chibition—Herman Wen- 
dell, M. D., J. McD. Mcintyre, James Wilson, Albany. 


Prof. E. Emmons, M. D., is expected to deliver an 
address on the first evening of the annual meeting. 
Notice will be given of the subject of the address. 

A Pomological Exhibition is to be held in connec- 
tion with the meeting, and will undoubtedly add to 
the interest of the occasion. 


8. N. Dexter, 





Monrok County Ac. Socrerr. — At the Annual 
Meeting of this Society, held on the 12th ult., officers 
were elected for the year 1849, as follows: ALFRED 
Frren, President ; C. K. Hossre, J. S. Ramspext, 
and Wm. R. Boots, Vice Presidents; Joszerx 
Auern, Rec. Secretary; D. D. T. Moore, Cor. 
Secretary ; Jonn H. Rosinson, Treasurer. Exisna 
Harmon, D. D. T. Moore and JoserpH ALLEYN 
were appointed delegates to the Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Ag. Society. 

The Committee on Field Crops awarded a premium 
of #3 and a copy of Trans. Am. Institute to Rurus 
Becxwita, of Henrietta, for Corn Crop averaging 
one hundred and eighteen bushels per acre. To Joun 
Row, of Riga, a premium of $5 for crop of Mangel 
Wurzels, averaging at 60 lbs to the bushel, 13119 
bushels per acre. (According to the requirements 
of the State Society, 50 Ibs. to the bushel, this crop 
would be equal to 1574 bushels per acre.) 





they cannot be wate.ed too little. The plants are then at rest. 


The meeting was an unusually interesting one. 
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Ladies’ Department. as petals into stamens, flowers into leafy branches, &e. 


The stamen consists of three distinct parts, viz: the 
: : . : : filament, (Fig. 5, a,) the anther, (Fig. 5, b,) and the pollen. 
Tue following article is appropriate for this depart- | ‘The filament is the thread-like part which supports the 
ment, and we insert it with an assurance of more, if | Fig. 5. Fig. 6. anther at its summit : the 
not better, extracts from the same valuable work.— | pollen is a fine yellow dust 
It is from a new and handsome volume by Dr. M. M. eh ee ae 
| 





Nga : = agp ; within the cells of the 
Ropeers, of this city, entitled “ Scientific Agricul- 


fn , inther, until di§pharged 
ture” — embracing the elements of Botany, &c. through its pores Into the 




















ir. 

The pistil consists also 
of three parts, viz: the 
ovary, the style, and the 
stigma. 


ORGANS AND STRUCTURE OF THE FLOWER. | 

THE essential organs of a flower are three, viz: the | 
stamens, the pistils, and the receptacle. These are all the 
parts necessary to the perfection of the seed—they, therefore, | 
constitute a perfect flower: to these, however, is added in most 
flowers, the perianth, consisting of the calyx and corrolla. 

The stamens are slender, thread-like organs within the 
‘* flower” or perianth, around the pistils : their most common 
number is five; but this varies from one to a hundred. 
Their office is said to be the fertilization of the seed. 

The pisTiLs are usually slender, larger than the stamens, 
and occupy the center of the flewer: ‘‘ they are destined to 
bear the seed.” They are sometimes numerous, but in . . tee oe F 
many cases there is only a single one. ae) Smeap wy 

The RECEPTACLE is placed at the end of the flower stalk, : Mey e.) 
and constitutes the basis upon which the organs of fructi- The stigma is the upper extremity of the style, usually of 
fication are usually placed, in such manner as to encircle it. | 2 globular form: it may be either simple or compound, 

Fig. 1. The corotta is the Fig. 2. according to the structure of the ovary and style. (Fig. 6, f.) 

interior part of the peri- The ovules are minute globular bodies in the cells of the 
anth, consisting of one ovary, which become the seeds of the matured fruit. 
on mneee elecinn of cohen. The placenta is a fleshy ridge within the cells of the 
oat Inman entens tenes ovary, from which the ovules are developed, and to which 
and delicate texture, sit- they are attached. . 
uated upon the recepta- There are several other secondary and minute parts, 
din: Geen fenees ame belonging to the flower, which it is not necessary or prac- 
called petals, (Fig. 3, ticable to describe here, as it would only Burthen the 
a, a,) and they may be united at the memory with technical terms which would convey but little 


edges, constituting a beil-form flower useful knowledge. ; 

(Fig. 2,) or they may be separate, constituting a wheel-form oe eee srs ; 
flower, (Fig. 1.) Fig. 3. Training oF CaiLprex. — The instruction of your chil- 
| dren cannot commence too early. Every mother is capable 
| of teaching her children obedience, humility, cleanliness, 
| and propriety of behavior ; and it is a delightful circumstance 
| that the first instruction should thus be communicated by so 
tender a teacher. It is by combining affectionate gentleness 
| in granting what is right, with judicious firmness in refusing 
what is improper, that the happiness of children is promoted, 
and that good and orderly habits are established. If chil- 
dren are early trained to be docile and obedient, the future 
task of guiding them aright will be comparatively easy.— 
Nicholls. 


The ovary is the base of 
the pistil which contains 
the young seeds, and 
which ultimately becomes 
the fruit. (Fig. 6, d.) 


The style is a prolonged 
column arising from the 
ovary, and supporting the 
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SweEeteninG Butter.—Mr. Trevelgan has communicated 
to the Mechanics’ Magazine the following item of dietetic 
improvement. Whilst making some experiments, it occurred 
to him that butter, either fresh or salt, possessing a dis- 
agreeable efflavia and flavor, might be rendered perfectly 
sweet by the addition of a little carbonate of soda. On 
trial this surmise proved correct. The proportions are, 
carbonate of soda, two and a half drachms to butter three 
pounds. In making fresh butter, the soda is to be added 
after all the milk is washed out, and is ready for making up. 
The unpleasant smell is produced by an acid, which being 
neutralized by the alkali, disperses at the same time the 
disagreeable flavor. This acid is generated by peculiarities 
in the constitutions of some cows, by the condition of 
certain fodders, by the length of time the cream is kept 
before being churned, but too often by the dairy utensils not 

The caryx is the external part of Fig. 4. being kept thoroughly clean. Soda produces the same results 
the perianth, consisting of a circle of when added to the culinary greases—as drippings, lard, &c. 
leaves, the same in number as those - 
of the corolla, in some cases distinct, 
and in others united : they are usually 
green : these leaves are called sepals, 













ARR Aner 
| To Puriry Honety.—Expose the honey to frost for three 
| weeks, in a place where neither sun nor snow can reach it, 
: @ | and in a vessel of wood or other substance which is not a 
(ie 4, a.) | good conductor of heat. The honey is not congealed, but 

e see now that a complete flower | becomes clear. 
is made up of four regular sets of | os 
organs, viz: the stamens, pistils, re- 
ceptacle, and perianth ; these organs 
are arranged in concentric whorls, or 
rings: some of them may be absent 
or suppressed, some superfluous ones 
may be developed, and some degene- 
rated into those of a different set, 
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CreaninG Sitx.—The following directions for cleanin; 
silks are by one of the first Parisian dyers: Half a eal 
of soft soap, a teaspoonful of brandy, and a pint of gin; 
; mix all together; with a sponge or flannel, spread the 
mixture on each side of the silk, without greasing it; wash 
| it in two or three waters, and iron it on .ne wrong side ; it 
| will then look as good as new. 
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Bons’ Department. 





Ir was our intention to occupy at least one page 
of this number with matter interesting to our young 
friends—but the space devoted to other departments 
compe]g us to contract our anticipations, as well as 
articl We have hardly room to begin to talk with 
the thousands of boys who, we hope, are constant 
and attentive readers of the Farmer—and who, if 
they act well their several parts in the pathway of 
life, will soon become intelligent, useful, and honor- 
able men. But it shall be our endeavor to make 
amends, in future numbers, for the lack of instruction 
or amusement in the present. Premising thus much, 
we wish our youthful readers a “ Happy New Year;” 
trusting that they will so improve the hours, days 
and months of 1849, as to acquire the sound prin- 
ciples, industrious and systematic habits, and mental 
wisdom necessary to constitute capable and intelli- 
gent cultivators, good brothers, husbands and fathers, 
and worthy citizens. 


FarMer’s Boys.—There is a wholesome change going on 
in public sentiment, which promises to do much for the 
improvement of the country, and the condition of the people. 
We mean the change which is taking place among the young 
in relation to the great work of tilling the soil. A few years 
ago, and the young men left their father’s farms as soon as 
they could get away from them—and the fathers themselves 
not unfrequently encouraged them in it. A hard hand and 
a sunburnt face were deemed poor recommendations in life ; 
and more genteel modes of getting a living were sought by 
the young. But they are beginning to look at the matter in 
a different light. ‘The dull times through which we have 
passed, have opened their eyes to the fact, that after all there 
is nothing like a farmer to stand through all times, and they 
are quite content to stay athome. The result will be, that 
our farms will be to a very great extent better cultivated, and 
produce more — that large farms, which are not half cultiva- 
ted, will be divided, and well husbanded—and that we shall 
have a large and virtuous population scattered all over our 
fertile hills.—Nashua Tel. 





The appetite for sensual pleasures palls with enjoyment. 
With moral and intellectual pleasures, the reverse is true. 


Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stor¢.— 
The subscriber being a sufferer by fire, in common with a large 
portion of the citizens of Albany, (having lost his store and 
stock on the 29th of October last,) has secured for a germ of 
years the new and extensive store, No. 369 Broadway, or old 
Market-street, a few doors south of the Post Office. This store 
being 145 feet deep and four stories high, is much larger than his 
former one, running through from Broadway to the Canal Basin ; 
and Broadway being the principal thoroughfere in the city 
between the Boat Landings and the Depots, the location is 
readily found. These advantages, with the increased facilities, 
will enable him to transact many times the business heretofore 
done by him, and more convenient for the trade generally. 

In connection with these changes, he is erecting an extensive 
manufactory in the central part of the city, sufficiently large to 
accommodate over one hundred mechanics, and a proportionate 
amount of lebor-saving machinery, which will enable him at all 
times hereafter to execute orders with despatch. A continuance 
of the very liberal patronage heretofore bestowed upon his 
establishment is solicited. H. L. EMERY. 

January 1, 1849. 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store at Buffalo. 
—At the request of numerous friends, we have opened .an Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, and have made such 
arrangements as will enable us to keep on hand a large and full 
assortment of implements of any useful kind. 


We have also arrangements for Trees and Seeds equal to any 
other establishment in the Union. Orders and patronage solicited. 
Manufacturers are requested to send us samples of their imple- 
ments and machines. T.C, PETERS & BRO., 

Corner Washington and Exchange-sts. 

Buffalo, Jan. 1, 1848. [1-5t)} 








Scientific Agriculture, or the Elements of Chemistry, 
Geology, Botany, and Meteorology, applied to practical Agricul- 
ture : by M. M. Ropcers, M. D., with the approval and assistance 
of several practical and scientific gentlemen. The work is illus- 
trated by a large number of engravings, and is published in a 
neat style, well bound, and sold cheap. 

NOTICES QF THE WORK. 


“ The general correctness, brevity, clearness, and multitude of 
its principles applicable to practical agriculture, that first and 
best of arts, commend the work to the youth of our land, as 
well as to its older and younger agriculturists.”—Prof. Chester 
Dewey, Principal Rochester Collegiate Institute. 

“ This is an interesting and much needed volume, well adapted 
to the wants and taste of that intelligent portion of the com- 
munity for whom it is more particularly adapted—making com- 
bined a complete system of agriculture, easily understood and 
readily defined..”,—N Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 

“ It appears to be exceedingly well adapted for the purpose of 
instruction. It is concise and plain—neither too much nor too 
little.’"—Hon. Zadock Pratt. 

ERASTUS DARROW, Publisher and Bookseller, 
Corner Main and St. Paul-streets. Rochester. 
0G- For sale by the Publisher; also, at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. and by Booksellers generally. [1-1t*]} 








Books on Agriculture, &c.— The Publisher of the 
Farmer keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of the most 
popular and valuable works pertaining to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and Rural and Domestic Economy, which will be sold at the 
lowest cash prices. The names and prices of a portion of the 
books are annexed :— 

American Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 

American Shepherd, by Morrell. 

American Agriculture. by Allen $1. 

American Poulterer’s Companion, by Bement. $1. 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 

Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 50. 

Domesiic Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. . 

Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 cents. 

Gardener’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 75. 

Horse’s Foot—and how to Keep it sound. 25 cents. 

Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. $1 25. 

Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper, 75 cts. 

Liebgig’s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphlet edi- 
tions.) 25 cents each 

Parson’s on the Rose. $1 50. Prinee on the Rose. 75 cents. 

Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1 50. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 

Scientific Agriculture. by Rodgers. 75 cents. 

Smith’s Productive Farming. 50 cents. 

Treatise on Milch Cowse 38 ctse Treatise on Guano» 25 cents. 

Youatt on the Horse. (new editions) $1 75- 

Youatt on the Pig. 75 centse 


{iG Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention, and 
the books forwarded by mail or Express as desired. 
Address to D. D. T. MOORE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


- 50 in leather—cloth $3. 


Jan. 1, 1849. 





Genesee Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse—JIrving Hall, 
opposite the Eagle Hotel, Buffalo st.— Having purchased the 
Agricultural and Seed department of Messrs. Nort, Ex.iorr & 
Fitcn, we intend going more extensively into all the branches of 
our business, We shall keep constantly for sale, all kinds of 
Imported and American Field and Garden Seeds, and a large 
assortment of the most approved Implements and Machines used 
by the Gardener and Farmer. We manufacture Pennock’s 
Wheat Drill, (the most perfect and substantial Drill in use.) the 
celebrated Massachusetts Eagle C Plow, Drags, Cultivators. &c., 
&e., all of the most approved patterns and construction, and keep 
a fall supply of all the Boston and Worcester Plows, Sub-soil, 
Delano, Burrall’s Shell Wheel, Anthony’s Patent Index, &c., &e. 

Straw and Hay Cutters.—We keep all the approved patterns of 
Straw Cutters, and would especially invite particular attention to 
our assortment of Ruggles, Nourse & and Mason’s Patent. to 
which ‘was awarded the lst Premium at the late State Fair at 
Buffalo, and for which we are the sole agents in Rochester.— 
There are 14 sizes of this cutter, varying in price from $10 to $28. 

Corn Shellers.—All the different sizes of Burrall’s celebrated 
Sheller. Also, Clinton’s and other approved patterns. 

Rochester, Jan. 1, 1849. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 





Mt. Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.— 
The proprietors of this Establishment solicit the attention of 
Amateurs, Horticulturists, Nurserymen and dealers in trees, to 
their present large stock of well grown, thrifty and healthy 
FRUIT TREES—comprising the very best varieties of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Cherries. Plums, and all other fruits. Their stock 
of Dwarf Pears, Applies & Cherries, for garden culture, is the 
largest in the Union. 

The stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs is also very large, 
and can be furnished at low prices. Also, Hedge Piants, such as 
Buckthorn, Privet, Osage Orange, Norway Spruce. Hemlock, 
Red Cedar, American Arbor Vite. &c., &c. 

All orders promptly attented to, in the best manner 
logues forwarded to all post patd applicants. 

i 1,1 ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
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9 AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
. 10 ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS OF 
11 | Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, &c. 








2 . . 
palin i Tue Tenra Vorvume of this Journal will commence.on the Ist 
sci hii iathanlacien 16 | of January, 1849. In making this announcement to’ AGENTS 
"7 and the Farmers and Fruit Curtvurists of the countrysand again 


i" 
1 


| asking their support in behalf of the work, the Publisher has the 
satisfaction of stating that the Gexesre Farmer now has a circu- 


, = | lation EXCEEDING, BY SEVERAL THOUSAND, that of any similar period- 
. 19 ical published in America. This fact, alone, furnishes abundant 
. 20 evidence of the real value and superior merit of the work—-for no 


F } journal, however cheap. can become and continue so universally 
fects eeee 21 | popular, unless actually wortny of the substantial support of an 
22 intelligent community. 
* >. THE HIGH REPUTATION Which the Farmer has acquired through- 
soking Slams. 53 | out the United States will be maintained, aad if possible aug- 
mented, during the ensuing year. To accomplish this object. no 
23 | effort or expense will be spared by the Editors or the Publisher 
Their aim is to furnish a reliable and independent journal — one 
24 | which shall avoid and condemn Aumbug in whatever guise it may 
appear, and impart correct practical and scientific information on 
all subjects pertaining to Agriculture and Horticulture. 


and various Notes 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. It will be issued on NEW AND CLEAR TYPE, and surenion 


PaPerR, and printed in the best style of the art—neat and correct. 
25 | Its ILLUST RATIONS—embracing Portraits of distinguished 
* ** 5 | friends of improvement (on streL and woop.) and Engravings of 
: ; Farm Buildings, Improved Implements, Domestic Animals, choice 
| Fruits, Trees, Flowers, &c.,—will be more numerous and expensive 
57 | than those of any preceding volume. Each number will 

| 

| 

| 


Profits of Fruit Growing—Northern Spy Apple,. coecseceos ae 
Transplanting Peach ‘Teees.. nearpdie: >, | contain at least 24 Royal Octavo Pages! making a large 


| and handsome volume of several hundred pages at the close of 
the year. 

The Genesee Farmer is, beyond dispute, the cheapest .2gricul- 
| tural and Horticultural Paper in the World !—and the Proprietor 
is determined to make it the nearest and erst. We confidently 
| ask for it that support which it merits from the Farmers, Gard- 
eners and Fruit Culturists of the United States. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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_ Terms — INVARIABLY In ADVANCE—AS FOLLOWS: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Single Copy, 50 Cents. Five Copies for $2, and any greater 

Portrait of Hon. Z. Pratt, | 4. Dip and Outerop....... 21 | number at the same rate. if directed to individuais. If directed 

(steel plate.) 5. Dyke..........+..e++ 21 | to one person, Eight Copies for $3, and any additional number at 
Perspective view of ( “aptgeete 20 | Horticultural. | the same rate. ‘The entire volume sent to all subscribers. 


tal Flower Stands, 25 | {7 Post-Masrers, Acents, and all friends of improvement, are 


Le Cure Pear,....... . 26 | respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Phlox Van Houttii........ 27 


Subscription money, if properiy enclosed, may be sent (post- 





Botanical. 1 
| i or free.) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
Cheese Press, .. .. . +». 19] 1. Wheel-form Flower, ... 30 | paid ad 
New Sausage Cutter,. ..... 22/2 Bell-form Flower... .... 30 | a BS — Rochester, New York. 
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in mind that we offer Premiums amounting to OVER TWO 























New York, Dec. 26. 


64. Oats, 33036. 
new sold to arrive in January at $1lal4. 


and Cheese—the latter at 63ga7c. 
Rochester, Dec 


Barley 50. Oats 26. 


barrel. Beef $3,50a4 perhundred. Lard7 
Cheese 5a6cts. 


Frour—Extra brands, $6,12a6,25 ; pure $5.62)4a5.87 ; common 
and good, $5.37}4a5,50. Meal, $2,8742,94.. Rye fleur, $3,062 | t0 all who wish to compete. 
3.12} 


| and $9,75all. Lard quiet at 74e7%c. F 


Market Prices of Agricultural Products. HUNDRED DOLLARS (in Agricultural Books, Implements, &c. 


at cash prices.) for subscribers obtained before the 20th of April 
next. We have not room to publish the list of Fremiums in this 
number, but will send it. together with show bill, specimens, &c., 


We hope that all of our present patrons will renew their sub- 


Grarn. —Genesee wheat, $1.25; good western held at $1,10 | scriptions. and get as many new subscribers as convenient. If 
Corn, old Southern at 56a59; new northern 60a61; old mixed | each of our readers will take the matter in hand—and we earnest- 


ly invite all so disposed to obtain and forward subscriptions— 


Provision3.—Pork market steady, and old held at $10,75a13; | much may be accomplished in every section of the country. 


Beef dull at $5.6527 | Friends, will you swow THE FaRMER TO YOUR NEIGHBORS AND 
air business in Butter | acQUAINTANCES, AND INVITE THEM TO SUBSCRIBE? 





FLour nr at $5. Wheat, $1,06. Corn, 50c. Rye 50c. THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Published on the first of each month, at Rochester, N. Y.. by 


Provistons.—Pork in hog $5 per hundred ; mess, $13a14 per D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIBTOR. 


Vase. Butter 12alic. 



















THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE FAR 


Horticulture than any similar work of the 
lished —- and is illustrated with over e1GH1 
6244 cents bound in boards and leather — 
paper, with cloth backs. 





} covers, which may be mailed. 





Rochester, Jan. 1, 1849. 














Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 


completed, and for sale bound or in numbers,-as preferred. It 
contains a larger amount of matter pertaining to Agriculture and 


Fruit Scions.—The subscriber can furnish Scions from the 
“ Northern Spy” and most other apple trees for 1849. They can 
be sent by Express or Mail. Price $1 per 100. 
[1-3t) JAMES H. WATTS. | aPpvance. No deviation from these terms. 


DANIEL LEE & D. ‘D. T. "MOORE, Epitors. 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural mnapeeaiens 


r Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 
same price ever pub- ac 
y ExeRavincs Price,| Five Copies for $2, and any larger number at the same 
or 50 cents in marble | rate, if directed to each subscriber. Ejght Copies for $3, 
if addressed to one person only—and any larger number, 


MER, for 1848, just 


Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement, | directed in like manner, at the same rate. 
| (except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at I y 

| 650centsa per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending > All subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
; by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and 8, bound in paper 


the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of short and appro- 
priate advertisements will be given in the Farmer, at the rate 
of $1,50 per square or folio (ten lines or 100 w ords) for the 
frst insertion, and $1 for each subsequent publication —1N 









































